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SANTA BARBARA 


| HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
| AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER ELEVATOR 
IT IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
| COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
| TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE. MINUTES’ STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 























DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 
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CALIFORNIA 


is acknowledged by all tourists, who have ever driven around 
the city or enjoyed the unsurpassed views from the street cars, 
as one of the most picturesque cities in America. It has an 
area of about eighteen — miles and a — of about 
75,000. “§ : ; : ; 4 < : < 


























OAKLAND IS THE COUNTY SEAT of Alameda County, 
the third county in the state in the matter of — and 
assessed valuation. : : : : 


THE CLIMATE OF OAKLAND is the most equable of any 
city in all California. The mean temperature of the seasons is: 
Spring, 55.29; Summer, 60.46; Autumn, 56.72, and Winter, 
49.80 degrees Fahr. What better could anybody ask? = : 


THE RESIDENCES OF OAKLAND are surrounded with 
well-kept lawns and the gardens are embowered | in ever- bloom- 
ing plants and shrubbery. : 


THE STREETS OF OAKLAND are a wend for the 
bicyclist and the lover of horse-flesh. : 


OAKLAND boasts of eight public squares or parks and a 
natural water park, Lake Merritt, containing 170 acres. : 


OAKLAND IS THE TERMINUS of the transcontinental 
railroads, and tourists alighting from the trains are conveyed 
in ferries to San Francisco and other cities. Railroad and 
steamship meet at Oakland. : : : : : : : 


THE EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES OF OAKLAND have 
earned for the city the title of ‘‘The Athens of the Pacific,’’ 
for Oakland is amply provided with all grades of public schools 
and with many private schools and seminaries, while right at 
its door is located that famous seat of learning, the University 
of California. There are nineteen public schools which take 
rank with the very highest in the United States. : : : 


S A RELIGIOUS CENTER it is sufficient to say that there 
are over eighty religious organizations in the city and many of 
the church edifices are noted throughout the country for their 
architectural beauty. : < : : : : : ; : 


OAKLAND’S PUBLIC LIBRARY is one of the finest struc- 
tures of the kind, if indeed not the finest, on the Pacific Coast 
and contains one of the choicest selections of the best books to 
be found in any city of the West. 





IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN OAKLAND 


or are contemplating seeking a home in a more equable climate than you are now 
residing in, write to the Secretary of the OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE for any 
more specific information you may desire and your request will be _ Promptly 


| complied with. 
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ADVANTAGES OF OAKLAND HARBOR 


TO COMMERCE 


Ships and cars meet at its water front. 

It is perfectly laud-locked. 

Its watersare never ruffled by severest storms. 

It is the only section of San Francisco bay 
where vessels can be moored in absolute secur- 
ity in any weather, with the wind from any 
quarter. 

Vessels can enter, discharge cargo and depart 
in any condition of weather in perfect safety. 

Its area is large enough to accommodate the 
commerce of the Nation without overcrowding. 


It contains no obstruction to navigation by 
vessels of any tonnage, except such as is re- 

movable by ordinary dredging. 

It isan ideal harbor for ship-building, repair- 
ing and dry docks, and should rival the Clyde in 
this particular industry, for its entrance is only 
six miles from the open sea, and the channel is 
almost straight for its entire length, whereas 
the city of Glasgow on the Clyde is twenty-one 
miles from open water, and has eighteen miles 
of a narrow, crooked and shifting channel. 


The total tonnage of freight passing through 
Oakland harbor in 1gor, not including Long 
Wharf, amounting to 5,222,375 tons, compares 
favorably with the total tonnage handled the 
same year in San Francisco. The increase over 
1900 was 864,000 tons. 


Oakland harbor has the largest yards for the 
building of wooden ships on San Francisco bay. 

These shipyards are turning out yearly an 
aggregate tonnage to engage in commerce larger 
than all other shipyards on the shores of San 
Francisco bay combined. 

The only marine railway dry dock in San 
Francisco bay, for repairing and cleaning large 
ships, is in Oakland harbor. 

Plants for the construction of steel ships are 
among the early probabilities. 

The largest wooden sailing vessels ever built 
on the shores of San Francisco bay have been 
launched from Oakland shipyards. 

The traffic by sail and steam vessels is increas- 
ing at the rate of 50,000 tons and by the ferries 
over 500,000 tons a year. 





HOTEL METROPOLE 


R.M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A STRICTLY HIGH GRADE AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 


Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts. 


RESIDENTIAL AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 


OAKLAND, CAL. 





Woodward, Watson & Co., Inc 


REAL ESTATE 


SUCCESSORS TO WILLIAM J. DINGEE 


903 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. 


J. J. MCCONNELL 


E. J. STEWART & CO. 
THE HOUSE RENTERS 


DEALERS IN REALTY 
BARGAINS IN RESIDENCE PROPERTY 


1008 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. 


E—. J. STEWART 





SEWARD M. DODGE 


S. M. DODGE & SON 


REALTY SYNDICATE CERTIFICATES 
REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE 


Estates managed, loans negotiated, rentscollected 
City and suburban property for sale- 


1160 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CAL. 


HENRY A. DODGE 


TELEPHONE LAKE 36 


HERON & HOLCOMB 


acents—REAL ESTATE —veacers 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CROCKER BUILDING 
TEL. MAIN 1267 


OAKLAND 
1060 BROADWAY 
TEL. MAIN 147 





Laymance Real Estate Co., Inc. 


REAL ESTATE ACENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 


460-462 EICHTH ST. TeLePHone Main 328 OAKLAND, CAL. 


Wholesale and 
Humboldt Lumber Co. fini acies 
in Humboldt Redwood and Puget Sound Pine. 
Special bills cut to order. Main office removed to 
Ist and Alice Sts., Adams’ Wharf, Oakland, Cal. 
Tel., Private Exchange No. 5. H. Hogan, Mgr. 





J.H. Macdonald & Go. © REAL ESTATE 


Reference — All banks 


1052 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CAL. 





Teleph M 22 

A. J. SNYDER einenes Foams Med abe 
REAL ESTATE BROKER 

467 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 





STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT CO. actnure. sotan 


. H. Stocker, President 
id, ‘Bec’ y and Manager 


CERTIFICATES AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE. CONVEYANCING. NOTARY PUBLIC 


808 BROADWAY 


TELEPHONE MAIN 315 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
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GOING EAST? 





iD ANON a ROYAL GORGE 


The Denver & Rio Grande 











and the 


Grande Western 





offers to travelers an intensely interest- 
ing route over the Rocky Mountains, 
through Utah and Colorado. The 
scenery en route is wonderful — beyond 
description — mighty snow-clad peaks, 
gorgeous rock colorings, weird form- 
ations, picturesque canyons, and, in fact, 
allthe noted sight places can be viewed 
only on this route. The only line pass- 
ing directly through Salt Lake City and 
Denver en route to the East. 

Through first-class sleepers daily be- 
tween San Francisco and Chicago and 
St. Louis. 

Through personally conducted excur- 
sions daily to Chicago, St. Louis and 





Boston 
For free illustrated booklets, address 
F. W. THompson, Gen’l Agent 
625 Market St., San Francisco 
J. D. MANSFIELD, Gen’! Agent 
124 Third St., Portland, Or. 
GEO. W. HEINTZ, 
Asst. Gen’l Passenger Agent 
Salt Lake City 
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California Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 


COR. CALIFORNIA AND MONTGOMERY STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 





Capital and Surplus, $£1,206,360.76 
Total Assets - - 4,248,068.54 





Interest paid on deposits, subject to check, at the rate of /wo per cent per annum. 

Interest paia on savings deposits at the rate of three and six-tenths per cent per annum, 

Trusts executed. We are authorized to act as guardian of estates and executor of wills, 
Safe Deposit Boxes rented at five dollars per annum and upward. 
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IF YOU Saevu: YOSEMITE 


this season you will be repaid by sending for our illustrated booklet, 
showing how you may make the trip with the LEAST EXPENSE 
AND THE GREATEST COMFORT via the 


SIERRA RAILWAY and BIG OAK FLAT ROUTE 


Address S. H. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agent Sierra Railway 
JAMESTOWN, CAL. 
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THE COPPER KING, Ltd. 


Pacific Coast Smelting and Refining Works 
Works: Seal Bluff Landing, California 
Mines: Fresno County, California 
Purchasers, Samplers and Smelters of Gold, Silver and Copper Ores, 
and Furnace Products 


Offices 
Crocker Building Basildon House, 7-11 Moorgate Street 
San Francisco, California London, E. C. England 
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Che Celebrated Jules’ Restaurant 


315, 317, 319, 321 and 323 Pine Street 


Below Montgomery Street, adjoining the San Francisco Stock Exchange, and within a step of the 
Palace, Grand, Lick, Occidental and Russ House 


Most Popular and Convenient Resort for Strangers on the Pacific Coast 


Meals served a la carte at all hours. Finest 75-cent dinner with claret on the Coast. Large assortment 
of California wines. Private rooms for families. Music Saturday and Sunday evenings. 


Jules Wittmann, Proprietor 


TELEPHONE MAIN 5966 











GUAYMAS Southern 
i Pacific 











Information 
Bureau 


Sunset 
Route 








613 MARKET STREET 


Great Winter Resort San Francisco, Cal. 


Paradise for Sportsmen 


Send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent 
SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas : Mexico 











Headquarters for travelers 
Full information, free, about California 
Lots of literature 
Send your mail in our care 


WM. MCMURRAY, AGENT 








P. A. STANTON 


144 S. BROADWAY 





REAL ESTATE LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Land Agent for I]. W. Hellman, the largest property owner in Los Angeles City 
References: Farmers and Merchants Bank, Los Angeles: Nevada National Bank, San Francisco 


at this paper on which SUNSET MAGAZINE 

' ) OO kK is printed. It is furnished by us. All of the 

best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— 

get their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 
BONESTELL & CO. 


401-403 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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GARDEN SPOT OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN LUIS OBISPO 
COUNTY 
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An Important Enterprise 


Among the most important movements of the season, looking to the 


¥, 
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development of this county, is the work undertaken by the West Coast 


Land Company —that of subdividing and selling in small farms the large 
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grants located in the central part of the county. Such an undertaking 
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could only be made successful by a company combining ample means 
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with business sagacity. The Company holds a title to lands embracing a 
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great variety in quality and price, and a man would be hard to please 
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who could not please himself from the tracts they are offering for sale. 


%, 


The California — Paso Robles — Santa Ysabel— and Eureka Ranches, 
comprising more than 50,000 acres of the finest Agricultural and Fruit 
lands in the state. Also city property in San Luis Obispo, the county 


seat, and in the towns of Shandon and Templeton. 


Come direct to San Luis Obispo county, because in soil, climate, 
health, resources and rapid development, it surpasses other sections of 


the state and coast. 


This Company has the cheapest lands, improved and unimproved, 
for all branches of diversified farming, and the best terms of any 


offered in the state. 


Parties applying direct, or through the Board of Trade, either in 


person or by letter, will receive reliable information on all questions. 


San Luis Obispo County Board of Trade 


San Luis Obispo, California 
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SAN JOSE 


andthe 


Santa Clara Valley 

















DRYING PRUNES IN THE SUN IN THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY 
Why not locate where your home will be PROFITABLE as well 
as beautiful, in CALIFORNIA? The entire SANTA CLARA 
VALLEY is one great Suburban Residence Tract. Nice neighbors; 
most excellent educational and church privileges—equal to Boston 
and Philadelphia. Finest roads in America. Bring out your trotters 
and your automobiles and speed yourselves over Santa Clara Valley’s 
magnificent highways). AMUSEMENTS ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND—HUNTING, FISHING, YACHTING in protected harbors, 
Camping in the world’s greatest forests) HEALTH GIVING 
MINERAL SPRINGS, equal to any in this country or Europe. 
Vineyard, orchard, field, garden and forest welcome the visitor, in- 
vestor and homeseeker to this, the richest valley in the world. San 
Jose is the center of railroad communication. Cheap fares everywhere. 
Service unsurpassed. Come and spend a month with us. Rents 
and living cheap. Furnished homes at low rent. Write us for our 
beautiful Folder or, better still, come at once and see us. oe 


The Santa Clara Valley 


Improvement Club 


1. B. McMAHILL. SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Asst. Secretary 
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Hotel Pleasanton 


The Leading Family Tourist Hotel. 
Corner Close to the Theatres, Churches and Principal Stores. 
Two lines of cable cars pass the hotel. 


Sutter and Jones — Street line direct from the Ferry and to the Golden 
ate Park. 


Streets The excellence of the cuisine and service are leading fea- 


tures, and there is an atmosphere of home comfort 
rarely met with in a hotel. 
San Francisco Rates $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 


0. 1. Brennan, Proprietor 

































A Holiday on Wheels 


A trip east in a Burlington tourist sleeping-car is a veritable holi- 
day on wheels. 

The excursion conductor makes everyone feel at home; organizes 
entertainments; sees to it that the journey across the continent is 
ENJOYABLE as well as comfortable. 

From Los Angeles Mondays and Wednesdays; San Francisco, Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days— Omaha, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis—EVERYWHERE east, ‘Tickets 
and berths at Southern Pacific ticket offices or by addressing 


3 W. D. Sanborn, Gen’! Agent, 631 Market St., San Francisco, 





















HOTEL LANGHAM 


Jobn P. Gallagher, Proprietor 


Corner Ellis and Mason 
Rates 


American, $2.00 and $2.50 per Day 
European, $1.00 and $1.50 per Day 


Steam Reated San francisco, Cal. 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YEAR AROUND 
Only Fifty Minutes’ ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the 
base of Mount Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees. 
Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 


Tennis, Golf, Bowling A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 
Superb Scenery 


R. VU. HALTON, Manager 








SOR SAT 
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FOR SALE! 








RIVERSDALE FARM 
SOUTHERN OREGON 





2050 acres, beautifully located between, 
and bounded on three sides by, the 
north and south Umpqua Rivers; about 
1200 acres level, agricultural and fruit 
lands. Soil is rich and highly produc- 
tive of grains, fruits, vegetables, alfalfa, 
and other grasses; from three to four 
heavy crops of alfalfa can be cut each 
year without irrigation; 150 acres timber, balance rolling pasture; 10 acres family 
orchard; 40 acres deer park; seventeen-roomed residence, water piped throughout; all 
modern conveniences; large barns, and other buildings erected within ten years, in perfect 
repair ; five miles to Roseburg, the county seat and railroad station; telephone connection 
to Roseburg ; stock and implements if desired; both rivers abound with salmon and trout 
fields, with pheasants and other game. For beauty of location, climate, productiveness, 
dairying, or farming, this place cannot be surpassed in Oregon. Address 


D. S. K. BUICK, RoseBurRG, OREGON 











FOR SALE! | - SOUTHERN 
7000 ACRES CALIFORNIA 


Of Raisin, Fruit, Alfalfa and Grain THE 
Land, in 10, 20, 40, 60, 100, and 
larger Acre Tracts in the Counties 
of Tulare, Kings, Fresno, Madera, 
Merced and Stanislaus, on long time 


and easy terms. 
A large portion of said land is OF THE 


covered by Irrigation Canals, with 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 




















APPLY TO 

CR, Scom - . Tulare City slid Bi ats 
A. VANCE 7 az Hanford City INFORMATION AND IL- 
SELMA LAND CoMPANY -_ Selma cOssKasco. eanwecS 
F. M. CHITTENDEN - Fresno City MATTER, ENCLOSING A 
G. 3s WREN - - Madera City 6C. STAMP, TO THE 
J. G. ELLIOTT - - Merced City 
L. B. WALTHALL - Modesto City 
HAWLEY, BOHL & PHILLIPS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Sacramento City LOS ANGELES 
W. G. PEARNE, JR. Biggs, Butte Co. CALIFORNIA 
C. R. WICKES Willows, Glenn Co. 

ee 
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The Stearns Ranchos Co. 


LOCATED IN LOS ANGELES, ORANGE, RIVERSIDE AND SAN 
BERNARDINO COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA 


S THE SOLE OWNER of Eighty Thousand Acres of land lying in 
the best portion of the Santa Ana Valley in Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties, and Forty-five Thousand Acres adjoining Riverside, 
Colton, and South Riverside in San Bernardino and Riverside 
Counties. These lands are especially adapted for oranges, lemons, 

vines, walnuts, deciduous fruits of all varieties, corn, alfalfa, and other 
agricultural products. 

They have a reputation throughout our Southern Counties for their 
surpassing productiveness, for the ease and cheapness with which they 
can be cultivated, and for their accessibility by the several lines of railroads 
running through the property, the distance from Los Angeles to about the 
center of the lands being only a forty-minute ride over either of two lines 
of railroad, twenty trains a day each way, running between Los Angeles, 
Anaheim, Fullerton, and Santa Ana, across the property, while county 
roads are opened in all directions. Upon portions of the Ranchos there are 
good schools, churches, etc., already established, making this altogether 
the most desirable property now for sale in any part of California. 

The fine tropical productions, such as the orange, lemon, olive, date, 
fig, etc., all flourish here in great perfection. 

The rich bottom lands yield immense crops of corn, and large portions 
grow the finest crops of alfalfa and natural grasses. 

The mesa, or uplands, are of the finest quality, and admirably adapted 
to barley, oats, rye, wheat, flax, hemp, and the vine, as well as all the 
ordinary northern fruits. 

Every character of soil that is found in California can be duplicated in 
these lands, and every product grown in semi-tropics can be successfully 
raised lcic. Water is easily obtained from canals running through and 
across this property for irrigating nearly all the tillable lands except in the 
artesian belt. In this district water from flowing wells is used for irrigation. 

Large quantities of oil have been developed on portions of these lands 
in the La Habra Valley, about twenty-five miles from Los Angeles, in what 
is called the Fullerton district. 

Flowing wells are obtained at a depth of from 50 to 300 feet, at a cost 
of from $100 to $500. 

There is considerable land that does not require irrigation, and will 
grow large crops of corn, alfalfa and vegetables without it, no matter how 
dry the season. These moist lands are the best for growing apples and 
pears, as well as feed for dairy stock. Ina word, the entire property is in 
a healthy, beautiful, genial and most fertile section, offering strong induce- 
ments to settlers, and rapidly filling up, and is for sale in tracts to suit 
purchasers at prices ranging from $20 to $75 peracre. The lands offered 
are virgin soil, and intending purchasers should consider the advantages 
of buying from this company, as its business is done through its accredited 
agent direct with the owners, hence, the prices named carry no commis- 
sions nor entail any expense to the buyer, but will be net and exact. You 
are guaranteed quick transactions and immediate possession. 

Terms: One-quarter cash, balance in one, two, and three years, with 
interest at eight per cent. per annum on deferred payments. Special 
terms given syndicates and colonists. 

Title: Mexican grants confirmed by United States patents. 

For further particulars communicate with agents, 


R. J. NORTHAM, LOS ANGELES W. J. HOLE, LA HABRA, or to 


THE STEARNS RANCHOS COMPANY 


324 PINE STREET, Room 19, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
E. W. HOPKINS, President C. A. GROW, Secretary and Treasurer 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 





In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 


6 ChICAG@O 


via OMAHA “ir NEW ORLEANS; 


, ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 


> GINGININATI 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. O. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
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UNION : 
UNION The Fast Trains 


are via the 


Union Pacific 











What is the use of wasting your time en route 
and your money on extra meals when it costs no 
more to travel in the finest trains on a perfectly bal- 
lasted road over a direct route? 

The thousands of tourists who visit California 
every year appreciate the fact that the accommodations 
on the Union Pacific Ordinary (or Tourist) cars are 
equally as good as the Pullman Palace Sleepers, and 
are sold at half the price. There is a difference be- 
tween the first-class and second-class passage in rail- 
road aud sleeping car fares of nearly seventeen dollars 
per passenger to California or Oregon. This sum can 
be saved by traveling in Union Pacific Ordinary Cars. 

As less time is consumed on the Union Pacific 
in making the trip to and from the Pacific Coast, 
there are fewer incidental expenses en route. The 
Union Pacific runs Pullman Ordinary Sleepers every 
day. These cars westbound are personally con- 
ducted every Tuesday and Thursday from Chicago, 
and every Wednesday and Friday from Omaha. 
Eastbound, every Tuesday and Thursday from Los 
Angeles and every Wednesday and Friday from San 
Francisco. : 

For time tables, pamphlets, descriptive of the 
territory traversed apply to nearest agent or address 


E. L. Lomax, G. P. & T. A., 


Omaha, Nebraska. 













































This famous mountain lake, situated high in the Sierra Nevadas 
is now in touch with allthe world. The Lake Tahoe Railway Pe 
Transportation Co. has completed a well-built and equipped line 
of railway from Truckee, California, the junction point with the 
trans-continental Ogden Route of the Southern Pacific Company, 
up the Truckee River Canyon to Tahoe City, the first point of 
approach on Lake Tahoe, 


NO MORE TEDIOUS STAGE TRIPS 

This railway, in conjunction with the steamer Tahoe, one of the 
best of lake craft, large, commodious, elegantly equipped and 
fleet, makes it possible now to visit all the resorts and attractions 
of this marvelous lake and grand mountain region without hard- 
ship or inconvenience, Ample and excellent hotel accommoda- 
tions at all of the numerous resorts, 

PROMPT CONNECTIONS AT TRUCKEE 
with overjand trains, a quick ride of fourteen miles up the canyon, 
and a trip of several hours on the lake, comprises one of the most 
magnificent scenic panoramas on the American continent, 
Arrangements for stop-over and side trip can be made on overland 
tickets in either direction at slight additional cost, Send to this 6 
Company, or any agent of the Southern Pacific Co. for illustrated ‘ 
folder giving full information, 
Don’t fail to visit Nature’s masterpiece of mountain lakes 











Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
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Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 
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Part I. 


“yRIVATE McCOON came slowly 
to himself, with a sickening sense 
of nausea, and a tearing, biting 

pain in the front of his head below his 
eyes. He could just see over the bandage, 
but nothing was at first visible,except the 
roof of the tent, with the shadow of a 


‘Ten 
Thousand 


BY GELETT BURGESS 


Tllustvations bv Henry Raleigh 


palm tracing a pattern over the surface 
of the canvas. Then he remembered the 
skirmish at Putol bridge, and the rush 
over the swampy field to where the Fili- 
pinos were potting at them. He remem- 
bered, now, that he had not got so far as 
the little white puffs that were bursting 
ahead of him. What had happened? 
Yes, he recalled it now—a bugle calling 
the retreat—the wavering line of men 
falling back across the swamp—how the 
oozy mud sucked his feet!—and then— 
that Lieutenant of the Minnesota Volun- 
tcers who fell with one leg bitten by the 
ragged bolts and rivets of the home-made 
Filipino shells!) Jim had run forward 
as the enemy broke from cover, and had 
picked up the helpless man, slinging him 
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over one shoulder. The Mausers made a 
racket like a Fourth of July. Then— 
something had stabbed him. Something 
had stopped him, he wondered what. He 
had been hit, of course, and he wondered, 
vaguely, where he was wounded. 

As his wits came back, the pain in his 
face grew more and more intense. Now 
it was as if a red-hot coal had been bound 
to his head and was burning its way into 
his skull. He tried to raise his hands, to 
tear off the wrapping, but something held 
him down. 

He was recovered enough, after a 
short rest, to be assisted off the operating 
table, and a member of the ambulance 
corps gave him a drink. The surgeon 
was washing his hands in a basin, and he 
looked round at his patient. 

“Pretty close call you had,” he said. 
“An inch higher, and you would have 
been a dead man by this time! Feel bet- 
ter now ?” 

Jim McCoon did his best to grin, but 
he was feeling rather shaky. 

“They didn’t quite make it, did they ? 
What did happen? Am I badly hurt ?” 

His voice was thick and quavering, and 
the bandage cramped his jaws. 

“Oh, you’re all right,” the surgeon 
said. “You won’t look quite so pretty, 
that’s all! Your nose is gone. It’s 
lucky you didn’t lose your eyes !” 

Jim McCoon hardly grasped the mean- 
ing of the words, as he was carried back 
slowly to the hospital tent, supported by 
two Red Cross men, trying to think it 
out. The surgeon’s words sounded silly 
to him, like a joke one has to puzzle over 
too long for it to be amusing. As he lay 
on his cot his mind grew again confused 
and wandering; he could think of noth- 
ing but the fierce sting of the agony un- 
der the hot bandage. The operation had 
exhausted him, and he soon fell into a 


troubled sleep. 
When he fully awoke next, it was 
morning and his mind was calmer. The 
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pain had somewhat subsided, and he was, 
in a way, accustomed to the feeling. As 
he lay there, piecing together his shat- 
tered memory, the words he had heard 
the night before came suddenly back to 
him, and now in their full dire meaning. 
His nose had been shot off, and he was 
maimed for life. He was a hideous, 
loathsome wreck, too horrible to imagine. 
He put the terrible thought away from 
him again and again, but it came back 
like a kicked spaniel. He thought of the 
time when, by the railroad station at 
home, he had slipped on the ice beside a 
slowly moving train and had had barely 
time to lift his feet to escape having 
them cut off by the wheels. This must 
he like that—the shock had been too 
much for him, and had unsettled his rea- 
son. A sharp pang of anguish gave this 
hope the lie. He felt the bandage again 
carefully, and measured its height with 
his finger. Then the last doubt fled, and 
he abandoned himself to a ghastly and 
irresistible revulsion of feeling. 

Upon the heels of this horror, a keener 
torture struck at him. The shame of the 
physical disfigurement became as noth- 
ing when he thought of Louise. What 
would she think? How could she ever 
endure the sight of him? What a piti- 
ful antipathy must transform her love 
into abhorrence! He sickened anew at 
the hopelessness of his situation, and 
with a fury of despair he fought back 
the dread in his heart as he had fought 
that first panic of fear. Like that dis- 
may, it returned to drive him mad. It 
hecame an obsession, and stayed with 
him for hours, as he lay moaning with 
the bitterness of his double loss. Their 
engagement would, of course, be broken; 
there was no other way possible. Louise, 
who had kissed him good-bye, could 
never kiss him again, nor even so much 
as look at him without a shudder. Be- 
side his cot hung his blouse, and in a 
pocket he found a photograph of her. 
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The sweet, smiling face he knew so well 
was many thousands of miles away. How 
much farther than that in view of this 
misfortune she was now, he dared not 
think. And yet, under the picture was 
written, in a firm, bold hand, the simple 
promise, “Forever Yours.” 

‘In the afternoon his chum, Harry Dor- 
sey, called to see him, and sat sheepishly 


decided upon in the first pang of his suf- 
tcring. He wanted to put off, in some 
way, the unbearable fact of his losing 
Louise until he had had more time to 
think it over. 

“T say, Harry,” he said, “will you do 
something for me?” 

“Why sure, old man! Course I will— 
What is it?” 


anything ! 





—his eves watched the bandage on Jim's face 


upon the side of the cot trying to over- 
come his embarrassment. His efforts 
were clumsy, but, after the initial in- 
quiries and expressions of sympathy, he 
plunged into the gossip of the camp, and 
became more like himself. But his eyes 
watched the bandage on Jim’s face per- 
sistently ; it was almost as if he wanted 
to tear it off and look at the wound to 
satisfy his curiosity. He did, at last, 
mention the subject. 

“They say you lost your nose, Jim; is 
that right ?” 

Jim groaned and nodded. 

“Hard luck, by Jimminy! 
for you, old man! You ought to be glad 
they didn’t do for you, though, Jim. 
Funny how if a man is shot once he’s 
always shot again, ain’t it? Dve got an- 
other one coming to me, I expect. You’re 
safe, now, though !” 


I’m sorry 


The consolation was meager, Jim 
thought. He had begun to wish that he 


had been killed outright and it was all 
It would have been less hard to 
He tried, now, to say what he had 


over. 
bear. 





“Well, just don’t write home what’s 
the matter with me, will you? I want to 
tell the folks myself. It’s pretty bad bus- 
iness for me, and I want to break it to 
Lou easy.” 

Harry gulped down something in his 
throat, and said: “That’s all right, Jim. 
I won’t say a word. But you brace up, 
old man, you'll come out all right. Per- 
haps it won’t be so bad, after all.” 

Jim’s convalescence was speedy, and, 
ten days or so after this, he was told that 
the bandage would be removed. He had 
become, in a way, accustomed to the 
thought of his appearance, for one can- 
not keep the edge of such a torment 
sharp forever. But he found now that 
the wrapping had been a kind of protec- 
tion, and he shrank pitifully from its 
final removal. 
and the dressings of the wound had not 
distressed him much, for the nurses were 
The ordeal 
would come when he himself should first 


The changes in the linen 


hardened to such sights. 
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see the hated scar and know what he was 
to live with. 

The day he was discharged from the 
hospital was one long furtive suspicion 
of the eyes of his comrades, but he steeled 
his will to endure their inspection, and 
showed no consciousness of the men’s in- 
quisitive gaze. Jim was an old favorite, 
and his welcome was hearty and gener- 
ous. Sympathy was a common virtue in 
camp, and there were too many victims 
of the war for him to excite undue re- 
mark, but still Jim saw in many a face 
not yet familiar with such horrors, hints 
that his own case exceeded in repugnance 
any misfortune so far known to his fel- 
lews. He kept to his tent as much as 
possible, avoiding the small mirror wired 
to the back pole. 

He had been shaved in the hospital be- 
fore he left, but in a few days his growth 
of beard became uncomfortable. For a 
while he could not make up his mind to 
go about shaving himself, but his pride 
at last came to his rescue. Sooner or 
later it must be done, and he summoned 
his nerves for the scrutiny in the glass. 
He spent fully ten minutes stropping his 
razor, and waited till Harry had left the 
tent, making a pretext of delay with his 
shaving mug. 

What he expected to see he did not 
quite know. A morbid imagination had 
tried to paint the scar often enough, but 
he had failed to reconstruct from his 
memory of awful mutilations and de- 
formity anything shocking enough to tell 
him what a face would be with its nose 
torn away. What he saw in the mirror 
was far, far worse. It was abominable. 

He groaned aloud, and then abandon- 
ing himself to his despair, threw himself 
upon the cot and began to weep convul- 
sively with terrible sobs. His nerves, 
cruelly wrung by the trial, grew less 
tense as his tears flowed, but in that 
agony he had given up Louise forever. 
That settled beyond any possible doubt, 
the renunciation inspired him with a 
kind of exaltation of martyrdom. Even 
if she would have him, after this, he 
would never permit her to suffer at sight 
of him, hour after hour, year after vear. 
No, he loved her far too deeply for that! 

With this resolve strengthening him, 
he braced himself for another inspection 
in the glass. His face showed as dread- 
ful as before, but now he could gaze at 
it with less concern. He stared as at an 


enemy, bravely, demanding of it its 
worst, and how much he had to bear. The 
image leered at him like another person, 
and his eyes focussed upon the ugly 
blotch. It drew his whole attention—all 
his other features were unnoticed in the 
presence of that insistent malignant dis- 
grace; so it would always be with him; 


so he would be marked for universal 
aversion, till the end. So be it, he 
thought. Should the fierce burst of pa- 


triotism that had sung in his blood when 
the war was declared, whine at this sac- 
rifice’ His father had died at Antietam. 
His father’s son would be wounded by 
cruel eyes, eyes crueller than bullets, 
every day, as long as he lived. 

Harry, when he returned, found Jim 
calmly lathering his cheeks and drawing 
the razor across his face with firm, steady 
strokes. Jim turned as his friend en- 
tered, and said with a nervous laugh: 

“Well, they bust my face up pretty 
good, didn’t they ?” : 

“Oh pshaw!” Harry replied, but he 
did not look at his comrade. “Don’t you 
care, old man! By Jimminy, you were 
mentioned in the dispatches, and Com- 
pany B’s dead proud of you, Jim!” 

“Say, Harry,” Jim went on. “You 
didn’t write home about how [ looked, 
did you?” 

“No, I told you I wouldn’t,” was the 
reply. 

““I—say—I ain’t very pretty now, am 
I, Harry ?” 

“Pshaw ! 





I guess you’re about the 
same old Jim. You ain’t a-worryin’ are 
you? Brace up old man! By Jimminy, 
you made a record for B Company up to 
Putol bridge, all right, an’ they say 
youre goin’ to be made Sergeant for it! 
Say, Jim, if you get the warrant the boys 
are a-goin’ to give you a banquet! There, 
I didn’t mean to let on to you, but I just 
couldn’t help it, you seem so down in the 
mouth.” 

Jim came across to his friend and put 
his hand on Harry’s shoulder. 

“Ts that so, Harry?” he said, and his 
voice trembled with emotion. “Do you 
really mean it? Do you think they would, 
Harry, and me with my face all bust up 
like this? By Jove, Harry, oh, you have 
no idea how that makes me feel !” 

And to Harry Dorsey’s surprise and 
embarrassment, Jim fell on his cot and 
wept like a child. 

(To be continued. ) 








Illustrated from photographs by Trbbitts 


a OME meteors are as bright as 
\ Venus or Jupiter. They appear 

—~ as if one of the stars were to 
leave its place in the heavens, shoot 
across the sky and disappear— —all within 
the fraction of a second.” That is the 
way a scientific writer describes meteors. 


Light and speed are their notable fea- 
tures. And it is to be noted here that 


the same characteristics are possessed by 
the latest equipment of modern railway 


trains. Improvements in electric light- 
ing systems, combinations of railway 


and betterments of roadbed and 
general service have all united to bring 
about these results. Nowhere are these 
triumphs of mechanics so well demon- 
strated as in the ten new overland lim- 
ited trains recently put on the central 
overland lines of the Southern Pacific, 


lines, 


Union Pacific and Chicago and North- 
western railways. 

These ten trains, which 
somewhere near $2,000,000, are marvels 
of perfection in traveling comforts. Up- 
on one of these trains the traveler can 
run between San Francisco and Chicago 
in less than three days and between San 
Francisco and New York in four days. 
Think of that, pioneers and argonauts of 
“49, who once sailed wearily over the 
plains in prairie schooners! 

Here are all the comforts of home, and 
more, too. Crowded into these trains 
are more good things of life than are 
enjoyed by many restless heads who wear 
crowns and live in palaces. Within is 
warmth and light and luxury, while 
without, from the car windows, or from 
the observation car platform, is the ever- 


have cost 














INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE SLEEPING CARS OF THE y OVERLAND LIMITED, SHOWI 
ADJUSTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHTS IN EVERY SECTION AS WELL AS OVERHEAD 
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wondrous West, with its panoramic sweep 
of river and prairie, of rugged moun- 
tains and luring forests, of fast-growing 
towns and fleeting glances at the fast- 
passing noble red man. 

The recent introduction of these trains 
means much more than a railroad adver- 
tisement. It means the combination of 
the managements of the big railway sys- 
tems of the United States realizes the 
importance of speed and comfort in the 
western railway movement, realizes that 
San Francisco and California are nearer 
the center of things than ever before, and 
that service must be provided to rush 
people back and forth over the conti- 
nent, if the Pacific Coast trade is to be 
held and developed, and if the Nation 
with its new responsibilities, is to face 
the Orient, politically as well as geo- 
graphically. 

Each of these trains consists of one 
baggage, one mail, one composite, one 
dining car, two sleepers and one observa- 
tion compartment car. The sleeping 
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coaches have electric lights with reading 
lamps in every berth, and the lighting 
features through all the cars are one of 
the first things to gain attention and ap- 
preciation. The storage electric battery 
is under the baggage car. It is charged 
directly from a Westinghouse generating 
plant that is capable of supplying three 
hundred and fifty lamps of sixteen-can- 
dle-power. The electric current is car- 
ried from car to car by a three-cable flex- 
ible conductor. There are also electric 
fans for use in cooling the car atmos- 
phere. 

The telephone service connected with 
these trains for three-quarters of an 
hour before starting on the overland 
journey is an innovation. Here the busy 
man or woman may send last messages 
or a fond good-bye. The ’phones, in 
charge of experienced attendants, are 
connected by special wire with the cen- 
tral exchanges of San Francisco and Chi- 
cago. ‘The trains are in daily service on 
the central overland route. 


The Overland Limited 
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To-loo! to-too! Wa-ding, ka-dong! 

Down the mole comes the Limited rush- 
ing along— 

Smoke clouds panting and _ hissing of 
steam, 

Rattling of rails and a sudden scream ! 


The iron dragon snorts up to the station, 
The proudest beast in the wide creation ; 
Fed on fire it pants and blows, 
Cyclops-eyed like a fiend it glows. 


We kiss our hands to the friends by the 
bay, 

On the dragon’s tail we are whisked 
away, 

And faster we whiz by the 
shore 

‘owns spin past as we ride with a roar. 
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Now the iron throat is gasping astrain 

As the beast up the mountains is drag- 
ging his train. 

Q where are you taking us, monster of 
steel ? 


Out in the darkness the pine trees reel! 


Over the desert we swing and fly, 

Towns and prairies are flashing by; 

Till lo! to your castle you plunge in the 
night— 

The great walls tower in ghostly light. 


Does a princess live in that tall black 
tower ? 

Are all of the people here under your 
power ? 

I never was certain that dragons were 
true 

Till I got on your tail and rode with you! 
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BOOKLOVER’S LIBRARY AND OBSERVATION ROOM IN COMPARTMENT CAR, NEW OVERLAND LIMITED 























THE NEW OVERLAND LIMITED, SHOWING TELEPHONE, SMOKING-ROOM AND OTHER ACCESSORIES 
FOR THE TRAVELERS’ COMFORT 
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Millions in 
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The potatoes ave sacked in the field as they ave dug 
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FYNIUWE prevailing idea of California 
among eastern people is that it is 
simply and solely a land of sun- 

shine, fruit and flowers. The romance 

that surrounded it when gold was discov- 
ered in early days has followed it down 
to the present time. The poetical side of 
the story has a stronger hold on the 
minds of easterners than the practical. 
‘They know it is a land of exceptional cli- 
mate, where flowers bloom the whole year 
through; where trees and vines are 
loaded with luscious fruit; where moun- 
tains are seamed with gold-bearing 
quartz; where water ripples over aurifer- 
ous sands: but knowledge of the real ag- 
ricultural possibilities of the state is 
scant. The fact that asparagus and beans, 


potatoes and onions, are great staples has 
not taken hold upon the eastern mind. 
The homely potato, for instance, is too 
prosaic in its nature to chime with the 
romantic conception so many hold of 
California. Yet it is true that the potato 
industry has grown to be one of the great 
industries of a large section of the state, 
and thousands of carloads have been sent 
tc the people of the east this year from 
San Joaquin county and contiguous ter- 
ritory. 

The potato district of California com- 
prises those parts of San Joaquin, Sacra- 
mento and Contra Costa counties which 
lie along the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento rivers and the network of sloughs 
that border them. ‘This land was once a 
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PREPARING THE SOIL FOR THE POTATO CROP 
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CHINESE HARVESTING POTATOES 


sWainp, subject to continual winter over- 
flow and overgrown with tall rushes, 
known locally as tules. For thousands of 
vears these tules have been growing to 
maturity and dying down into a mass of 
decaying vegetable matter, forming a de- 
posit of peat that, if left untouched, 
would, thousands of vears hence, become 
vreat coal beds. This peat land was found 
to be wonderfully rich in the chemical! 
elements demanded by vegetable growth, 
but the winter overflow from the rivers 
rendered it practically worthless. It was 
then that the work of reclamation began. 
Hundreds of miles of levees were built 
along the river banks and sloughs, and 
the Jand thus protected from floods 
Whatever is planted in this reclaimed 
land grows with astonishing vigor. Crops 


of grain and yegetables that almost. pass 
belief have been grown in this land, and 
this is the home of the California potato 

The season ef 1901 was the most prof- 
itable ever experienced by the California 
potato grower. Prices have been greater 
than at any time since the east and west 
were riveted together with bars of iron. 
The amount of land devoted to potato 
erowing was 18,000 acres, yielding 
2 000,000 sacks, or more than 1,000,000 
bushels. As the average price for pota- 
toes was $1 a sack, the California potato 
crop of 1901 brought to the farmers of 
this limited district the enormous sum of 
$2,000,000. 

A division of the gross output by the 
total acreage shows that the average yield 
for the season was 100° sacks, or more 








POTATO FIELD ON RECLAIMED PEAT LAND SHOWING THE 
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200 bushels, per acre. The fact is. 
that over a very large area the vield was 
150 sacks per acre, and vields of 200 to 
250 sacks were not uncommon.  <As it 
costs but $40 an acre to seed, cultivate, 
harvest and sack the crop, it is evident 
that the average net profit of the season's 
crop this vear was $60 an acre, or a total 
net profit to growers in the district of 
$1,200,000; and many growers cleared 
from $90 to more than $200 per acre. 
One land-owner near the City of Stock- 
ton tried to sell his land in the fall 
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commences on the first of May, and there 
is no cessation of digging from then on 
until the first of January. It is a com- 
mon sight to see men planting potatoes 
in one end of the field while digging is 
gvoing on in the other. 

Occasionally a summer fire will start 
in the dried tules and communicate itself 
to the soil, where the peat will burn for 


weeks. Peat land which has been burned 


is known as ash land, and produces the 
brightest ane best-shaped potatoes, 
destroys many of 


but 


as the fire the essential 














POTATOES MOVING FROM FIELD TO STEAMER 


failing to do 
grower for a 
The land 
and the 


1900 for $50 an acre, but, 
so, rented it to a potato 
rental of a quarter of the crop. 
produced 200 sacks to the aere, 
owner’s suare was 50 sacks per acre, at 
$1asack. He therefore received as rental 
the amount for which he would have sold 
the land a few months before. 

In the potato district of California the 
early crop is planted in December and 
the main crop in March, April, May and 
June. The digging of the early crop 


such land 


chemical elements in the soil, 
will become exhausted at the end of three 
or four crops. Fortunately, there is only 
a small area of this land in the district, 
and that which has not been touched by 
fire will go on producing crops for years 
without any artificial restoration of fer- 
tility. 

One-half of the past season's potato 
crop was consumed at home—that is, 
within the state—the home market being 


chiefly San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
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In the height of the season the waterfront of Stockton, 


where the steamers meet the cars, presents a busy 


the San Joaquin valley. The remaining 
half of the crop, or 1,000,000 sacks, was 
shipped by rail to Texas and Missouri 
river points. The points from which 
these shipments were made were Stock- 
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ton, Sacramento and San Francisco, all 
of which are reached by water from the 
island district in which potatoes are 
grown. Of the entire amount shipped, 
about two-thirds were grown on land in 








Thousands of sacks ave herve unloaded from the boat 
and pried aboard cars, to he 
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Digging ts done by means of an tmplement shaped ltke a hoe, 
but having tines like a spading fork 


San Joaquin county, which has become 
the center of the California potato dis- 
trict. 

The planting of potatoes is done by 
hand dropping, and the covering is done 
by means of a plow run in a furrow 
alongside. Digging is done by means of 
an implement shaped like a hoe, but hav- 
ing tines like a spading fork. The po- 
tatoes are sacked in the field as they are 
dug, after which they are hauled to the 
nearest steamer landing, where they are 
transported by water to Stockton, Sacra- 
mento or San Francisco. From year’s 
end to year’s end the industry continues 
without cessation. California’s climate 
allows of planting and harvesting at a 


time when the farms of the east are deep 
hidden in snowdrifts, and the Califor- 
nian has new potatoes on his table before 
the eastern farmer has plowed a furrow 
preparatory to planting. 

In the height of the season the water- 
front of Stockton, where the steamers 
meet the cars, presents a busy scene. 
Thousands of sacks are here unloaded 
from the boats and piled aboard cars, to 
he sped eastward to Texas and the Mis- 
sourl river. Every road leading into the 
city from near-by island land has wagon 
load after wagon load to increase the 
traftic. In the height of the season more 
than thirty cars a day have been sent out 
of Stockton. 
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The digging of the early crop commences on the first of Mar 





Believe not that your inner eve 
Can ever in just measure try 
The worth of hours as they go by. 


—lLord Houghton. 











‘4 ee inister, do yer want ta buy 
"* some horned toads today 7” and 
the little Greaser shifted the 
weight of his small wriggling body from 
one bare foot to the other. His clothes, 
what there were of them, were ragged 
torn: the what had 
once been a straw hat perched, ragged 
and crownless, upon the thick 
black hair. An old, red bandana hand- 
kerchief was loosely knotted about the 
brown neck, but below that the boy’s 
bare, brown little breast was only partly 
hidden by the shirt that was the only pro- 
tection from the world. The round, 
black eyes gleamed mischievously at the 
proprietor of the store, to whom the ques- 
tion had been addressed, as that gentle- 
man replied : 

“Why, yes; we could use a few more 
toads, if they’re good ones, but you 
haven’t any, have you?” 

“Yes, Senor;” and with no false mod- 
esty the little Mexican pulled open his 
buttonless shirt, disclosing an array of 
bristling toads close against the bare, 
brown body. 

To those familiar with the horned or 
horn toad industry in California, it may 
be an interesting fact that it requires 
from five thousand to eight thousand of 
these each year to meet the demand of 
tourists in Pasadena alone. 

During the long, warm days of sum- 
mer many of the more vouthful speci- 
mens of the genus man occupy their 
spare hours in diligently searching the 
dry washes sunburned banks of 


and semblance of 


and 


mat of 











some arroyo seco (dry river) for these 
little brown toads. Although they glide 
along over the sand and through the 
clumps of dry sagebrush and chapparal| 
vuite rapidly, still they are not lable to 
vo far, and it is not at all difficult to 
catch them. They are very peaceable- 
minded little captives and offer no resist- 
They blink sleepily at you with 
their small, bead-like eyes—eyes that re- 
mind you of black pin-heads, and if 
scratched gently upon the head will fall 
quite asleep. 

When captured by the little urchins 
they are unceremoniously dropped into a 
hox or old fruit can till a_ sufficient 
“catch” for one day has been made, when 
thev are carried to a novelty store in Pas- 
adena, where the boys receive five cents 
apiece for them. But so great is the de- 
mand for these thorny little inhabitants 
of the arid wastes as unique California 
souvenirs that boys alone are not depend- 
ed upon for the supply, there being men 
regularly employed for the work. At 
Monte Vista and in the Big Tehunja 
wash these “souvenirs” abound in large 
numbers. From twenty-five to thirty is 
considered a good day’s “catch.” or bag, 
or find—whichever term one fancies best. 

The largest specimens, the grandfath- 
ers and grandmothers of the tribe, are 
often six to eight inches from the head to 
the tip of the seraggy tail, while 
the infants are but an inch long. 

They are of a mottled brown and tan, 
while the lining or under side is an ochre 
vellow and quite smooth. Although not 
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changing color like the chameleon, their 
color varies somewhat according to the 
locality where found. Those on the Mo- 
jave desert are of a much lighter shade, 
being almost indiscernible on the vellow 
If taken to where the ground is 
darker, after a few weeks a change of the 
color is noted, 

After being caught for the market they 
are put ima jar and chloroformed, the 
eperation requiring about fifteen min- 
utes. Then, with a sharp knife a straight 
slit is made on the under part of the 
body from the head to the tip of the tail. 
After being freed from all fleshy matter 
and thoroughly cleansed, the skins are 
covered inside with an arsenic prepara- 
tion, and are then stuffed, the main part 
of the body with sawdust, the tail and 
legs with cotton. ‘They are then put aside 
to dry or “cure.” for two months, when 
they are mounted for sale. Many are 
mounted in small pasteboard boxes and 
retail at fifty cents, but the most popular 
form is an orange-wood mount on a slab 
about eight inches long. Many are fast- 
ened ona large card with tarantulas, cen- 
tipedes and scorpions, and in this way 
are more suitable for a zoological collec- 
tion. 

There is a popular tradition that when 
engered the toad will spit blood which is 
poison, but this is untrue. Indeed, it is 
almost impossible to anger one of these 
little creatures, for when you plague and 
tease them they have sense enough to run 
away. When frightened, however, a pe- 
culiar thing happens. One eye begins to 
swell and when protruding in a_ little 
knot from the head a tiny stream of blood 
spurts from it, sometimes a distance of 
two or three feet, when the eve assumes 
its normal shape and position. 

Phrynosoma, or Crowned 'Tapayaxin, 
is the correct name of the so-called horn 
toad, and it is a species of the lizard fam- 
ily. Like the lizard. it sheds its skin once 
avear. The name of “toad” has been ap- 
plied because of the toad-like position it 
assumes when still. The bodies are cov- 
ered with sharp, spine-like scales trian- 
gular in’ shape, something — like 
thorns, and there is a fringe or crown of 
these about the head which is likewise 
triangular in shape. The bodies are broad 
and flat. tapering at the end to a narrow 
tail, in which one casily traces the resem- 
blance to their lizard cousins. 
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During the winter but few are found, 
and they are slecpy and slow. Sometimes 
the toads will remain in one position for 
hours, scarcely seeming to be alive, till 
prodded into responsive activity. 

Many eastern tourists, charmed by the 
novelty of the experiment, keep them as 
pets, and T shall never forget the solici- 
tude of one Boston woman who fastened 
« long cord loosely, but securely, about 
scaly thorax and him 
out for an airing each day, even leaving 
her breakfast half eaten sometimes in 
her eagerness for the good health of her 
queer pet. She fastened the cord to a 
convenient orange or lemon. tree, and 
with five feet of freedom Toadic was al- 
lowed an hour or two on the grass where 
he could catch ants to his appetite’s con- 
tent. Then he was systematically re- 
turned upstairs where he was allowed the 
freedom of his mistress’ room till night- 
fall, when he was tucked away securely in 
a discarded bonbon box. 

A little air goes a long way with a 
toad. It was a very common occurrence, 
before the postoffice oflicials discovered 
and puta stop to it, for tourists to put a 
toad ina box, throw in a few dead flies, 
and send the whole east by mail, the toad 
arriving alive and well. 

For several years toad sandwiches have 
been a delicacy, having its origin in Pas- 
adena. A store which controls the toad 
trade devised the idea for a New Year's 
novelty, and the crowds of visitors who 
throng the town on the occasion of the 
annual rose fete were astonished to see a 
sign heralding the amazing fact that 


“Oates” took 


DELICIOUS HORN-TOAD SANDWICILES 
POSITIVELY OUR OWN MAKE 


might be obtained within at twenty-five 
cents apiece! It was a clever bit of ad- 
vertising, for it aroused people’s curiosity, 
and to arouse the average American’s 
curiosity is a pretty sure way of getting 
the average American in your power. At 
any rate it worked in this case, and the 
store was thronged with visitors who 
thought it a capital joke to purchase a 
horn toad peacefully reposing between 
two slices of bread, the whole tied to- 
gether with a piece of string, the affair 
to be forthwith expressed east as a New 
Year's greeting from California. 











Housekeeping in the 
Summer Camp 


BY NWATHERINE 


NAMPING in California today is as 
(* primitive or as luxurious, as care- 
free or as arduous, as nomadic or 
as stationary as one chooses to make it. 
One family, I know, has all the comforts 
of an opulent home transferred to a for- 
est plot they own, and there, for two 
months in summer, they rest in what 
they are pleased to style their camp. 
With the same trained service and the 
same choice menu that they enjoy during 
the ten months of city life, the only pre- 
tensions they can make to the title are 
the canvas tents that are substituted for 
permanent walls and the absence of elab- 
orate dress. 

Another family goes to the ocean beach 
and rents a tent furnished for housekeep- 
ing. With as good a market as at home, 
the camping consists of the crowded 
quarters and the freedom from the regu- 
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lar housework that a comfortable home 
entails. 

Another family has gone to Yosemite, 
carrying their bedding and food. There 
they rented tents, cots, mattresses, stools. 
a table and a stove, and spent a very de- 
lightful five weeks at the cost of one 
week's board at the hotel. Thev tray- 
eled by the regular train and stage and 
thus avoided all care of a team and 
vehicle. 

Another party has hired a large wagon 
and a pair of strong horses; and with 
plenty of provisions and bedding, they 
have been independent of railroads, 
hotels, or any of the necessary appurten- 
ances of modern travel. They, however, 
could not cut through the cireumference 
of civilization, for a wagon must have 
some sort of a roadbed to pass on. 

It is with none of these that this ar- 
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IN THE KINGS RIVER CANYON 


The permanent camp must be located near both wood and water 
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ticle proposes to deal, but with the most 
primitive campers, or we might even call 
them trampers. ‘They have some things 
in common with those who peregrinate in 
wagons, as, for instance, food supplies 
and wearing apparel; and they lack some 
of the conveniences these may carry; but 
they have a freedom of range that com- 
pensates for any loss of comforts a vehi- 
cle might convey. 
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afoot with burros 


Secking to explore a region not yet 
under the dominion of man, the most in- 
dependent way is afoot with pack horses, 
or better still, with burros. The latter do 
not require food carried for them and 
keep up their strength on any kind of 
pasturage, perversely preferring thistles 
to timothy. The fewer the animals, the 
less the care, so it is essential to study 
ahead the details and have as little bag- 
gage as possible. ‘To get full benefit from 
a camping, one must have nourishing 
reals and warm sleeping accommoda- 
tions, and both of these must be planned 
for, so as to demand the minimum 
amount of time in their preparation. 
Otherwise the camping will become a 
burden, and not a source of rest. 

From several summers’ experience, we 
have learned to manage the housekeeping 
department of the camp with as little 
labor and as much comfort as possible. 
Even after we have made written ar- 
rangements with some stock owner for 
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pack animals at our railroad terminus, 
one of our party goes on a day ahead to 
make sure that everything is ready. 
Then, when the rest of the company ar- 
rives, he has the animals ready for the 
start. If a long railroad journey has 
been taken and there is a decent inn at 
the station, it is wise to rest a night be- 
tore commencing the tramp. It is wiser 
still to leave here a respectable suit of 
clothes in which to return to civilization, 
when the outing is over. 

For the trip one wants to be as unham- 
pered by clothes as possible. Men always 
seem to know what to wear; or at least, 
they never confess that they are uncom- 
fortable; but all women have not learned 
the lesson vet. An active woman can get 
along well for a month’s tramp with two 
short skirts and one jacket of some stout 
material, as corduroy or denim; bloom- 
ers and leggins of the same goods, or at 
least the same color; strong shoes, not 
too heavy, but with a thick sole contain- 
ing Hungarian nails, for tramping, and 
a lighter pair to rest one’s feet in camp; 
a sunbonnet and a soft canvas hat; a 











— packing ts an art tn ttself 


few darkish shirt waists of cotton crepe 
which will wash easily and not need iron- 
ing; some stout gloves; two changes of 
underwear; one flannelette nightgown, 
and a golf cape, or a heavy shawl. She 
will need hairpins galore to keep tidy 
and all the necessities of a workbag. Her 
costume will look charming at the start ; 
but on the return, it takes all the cour- 
age of her new-gained health to face the 
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little railroad town before she can reach 


the hotel, with its bath and her garb of 
civilization. 

Before we leave home, we make a sep- 
arate division of the provisions and uten- 
sils necessary for the several days’ travel 
to the permanent camp from those to be 
used there. Nothing is more dishearten- 
ing than to tramp until dusk and then 
begin hunting among a month's supplies 
for the present suppers needs. The es- 
sentials are always at the bottom, and 
darkness overtakes vou before the meal 
is ready. It is far easier to plan out your 
bill of fare for these three or five days, as 
may be, and to see to it that 
every necessary article is packed in the 


the case 


most accessible place. 

Canvas are best for carrying 
things. They ean be easily balanced on 
the pack animal and keep the dust out. 
Packing the horse is an art in itself, 
te get the sides evenly balanced and the 
load so firmly secured that it will not 
drag behind his tail as he 
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ascends, nor 














“TWO ARE COMPANY” 


slip over his ears as he climbs down the 
mountain. 

The permanent camp must be located 
near both wood and water, and that, in 
the mountains, usually means beside a 
stream that has a beautiful environment. 

The culinary department is first ar- 
ranged. The stove is soon put up, just 
two pieces of iron long enough to support 
between them iron kettles. At 
the ends, each has jointed on a shortes 
piece of iron, which terminates in a 
When in use, the points are 


several 


sharp point. 
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driven into the ground and = the irons 
stand steady. When traveling, the joints 
are folded back and the pair of trons fits 
into a small bag. 

For cooking. one needs at least three 
iron pots, two frving pans, a strong coffer 
pot and a good-sized tin dishpan. Other 
pans add to the comfort, but thev can be 
dispensed with. For dishes. the avhite 
enamel ware are the best. A plate, cup 
and saucer for cach person is sufficient, 








JUST A NOONDAY BITE 


as in camping the primitive style of 
serving from the cooking vessels is pre- 
served. A knife, fork and spoon for each 
member, with three or four cooking 
spoons, a large fork, a butcher knife and 
a pancake turner are all that are neces- 
sary in this line. For table napkins, we 
hemmed cotton curtains and 
find them easily washed and quite tidy 
looking without ironing. Our dish tow- 
els, we consider superior to the ordinary 
articles which lose their whiteness with- 
out the regular laundrying. Ours are 
made of an ecru flannelette, the easiest 
thing in the world to wash in the stream, 
and never offending with a sense of lost 
cleanliness. Two of these we used in 
lieu of a tablecloth. 

The table depends upon the environ- 
ment. Boulders do very well, but with 
the ax and some nails the men can man- 
ufacture one out of the virgin forest, and 
the ensuing comfort repays the labor. 
Stools, for meal time, can be fashioned 
when merely 
resting, one reclines on the bosom. of 
Mother Earth who strengthens us today 
as she did Antwus of old. 

A cool corner is chosen as a cupboard 
and the provisions are arranged for con- 
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out of old logs or of rocks: 
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venience and for security against our lit- 
tle brothers of the woods. On these pro- 
visions the success of the trip depends, 
for no one can be benefited by an outing 
without sustaining food. At the same 
time, one relishes food day after day that 
he could not digest in a sedentary city 
life. A hearty meal is made of two or 
three dishes, and one wonders at the 
waste of. time over an ordinary civilized 
course dinner. 

For breakfast one might have fried 
mush, bacon, pancakes, dried apricots 
and coffee; lunch will probably be taken 
off on a tramp and may consist of sand- 
wiches of canned corned beef and hard 
tack, chocolate, nuts and dates; dinner, 
at camp, will offer soup, macaroni, gal- 
etta, the apricots left from breakfast and 
coffee. For variety beans, rice, 
spaghetti and desiccated potatoes, cither 
white or sweet, may be substituted for 
macaroni; prunes, dried Bartlett pears, 
peaches or apples take the place of apri- 
cots; raisins or figs used in lieu of the 
dates; and fish or game replace the 
bacon. 

Galetta, hard tack and pancakes are 
sufficient breadstuffs; but if one wishes 
to make biscuits there is a convenient lit- 
tle oven made for camping purposes. It 
is of tin with sloping sides and open 
front. This is placed close to the blaze 
and it bakes by reflection. However, bis- 
cuits require carrying flour, and we have 
found the substitutes perfectly palatable 
Hard tack is unlike the musty cracker 
the seamen used to grumble over, and it 
has great nourishing qualities. Some ex- 
perienced mountaineers carry just it and 
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cake chocolate for a long day’s tramp. 
The galetta is a hard Italian” bread, 


which, when moistened and heated, tastes 
quite like French bread. ‘The pancakes 
are made from some of the patented pan- 
cake flours, and one would better try the 
several brands at home before laying in 
the camping supplies. They are not 
equally good. 

As for mush, one can take any they 
prefer, but the old-fashioned cornmeal 
makes an excellent fried food. We cook 
it at night as we sit around the campfire, 
and in the morning cut it into slices and 
fry it in bacon grease. It is well to have 
several kinds of these breakfast meals, as 
variety is as necessary in them as in other 
foods. 

Macaroni, prepared in an imitation of 
the Italian stvle, we consider our most 
appetizing and sustaining camping dish. 
We put it in salted boiling water and 
cook until soft, or about twenty minutes. 
Then we strain it and, if there be an 
empty pot, we put a layer of macaroni, a 
sprinkling of bacon grease, one of stewed 
tomatoes, and one of grated, or rather 
finely cut cheese; then a laver of maca- 
roni again and so on until it is all used. 
If no second pot is to be had, which often 
happens, we mix all the ingredients in 
the one vessel and can hardly detect the 
difference. 'The more labored method is 
the relic of our ordinary housekeeping of 
the vear. Spaghetti prepared the same 
way is equally good, and rice with a 
sprinkling of cheeseand tomatoes is more 
savory and strengthening than when 
cooked plain. 

The beans we use are the pink ones. 
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We soak them in the morning and cook 
them at the campfire at night. The next 
evening we pour them into some boiling 
bacon grease and let them simmer until 
heated through. We generally 
enough for two meals at one time, for we 
do not tire of them prepared in this way. 
We take a variety of soups, those in dry 
packages; but the one we prefer is a 
inarrowfat pea preparation that comes in 
bags the shape of sausages. It is a Ger- 
man production, made for the army un- 
der the auspices of the government. Be- 
sides being savory, it is economical both 
in time and money. <A sausage costing 
twenty cents makes twelve plates, and re- 
quires only twenty minutes to get it 
ready to serve. 

Our dried fruits we usually soak in 
the morning and cook in that same water 
at night. We prepare sufficient for two 
meals at a time, and the party see to it 
that none are left over. With a limited 
supply of receptacles, cooked foods can- 
not well be stored. We happen to prefer 
the dried apricots and pears, but all the 
California dried fruit is so inviting that 
any variety makes a good dessert. 

We must emphasize the value of the 
cake chocolate, nuts and raisins, figs or 
dates. ‘To save packing space, one can 
shell the walnuts before leaving home. 
Almonds become rancid in a short time 
when exposed to the air, and so only 
enough for the first week should be 
shelled. 

In meats, bacon is the great standby, 
and it is hard to conceive of a camping 
trip with bacon banished from the larder. 
Those who never eat it at home relish it 
when out roughing it. Aside from serv- 
ing as a dish by itself, it adds a flavor to 
the starchy foods. Canned meats may be 
taken to suit one’s taste, and dried beef 
also adds to the variety. Before leaving 
home one must not count on fish or game, 
for often it never reaches the table. When 
it does, it is highly appreciated, as are 
also the luscious wild berries that ripen 
in the mountain meadows. 

The cooking in camp is not hard work. 
It is more like play when all do their 
share and when things are well planned. 
It is essential to comfort and harmony 
that foods requiring long cooking, as 
heans or fruits, be prepared the day be- 
fore they are to be used. All the other 
foods carried can be served on the table 
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2 half hour after the fire is started. When 
one returns from a long tramp, the soon- 
er the meal can be gotten the better. 

We have learned to pack the foods, 
when fixing them at home, so as to be 
ready for different weathers. Oilskin 
bags keep moisture from salt, sugar and 
fruit, and keep the bacon secluded from 
the other articles. If made with a draw- 
ing string, they are handy to use, and 
they will last an indefinite number of 
seasons. 

It may be suggestive to quote here the 
quantity and cost of food for a party of 
five, two men and three women, for a 
four weeks’ trip: Hard tack, 40 pounds, 
$1.20; galetta, fifteen pounds, 75 cents: 
pancake flour, 2 packages, 50° cents: 
breakfast foods, 3 packages. 25 cents: 
cornmeal, 1 sack, 35 cents; macaroni, 2 
cents; spaghetti, 1 box, 25 
cents; desiccated potatoes, 60 cents: rice, 
8 pounds, 50 cents; beans, 5 pounds, 20 
cents; tomatoes, 6 cans, 50 cents; mar- 
rowfat pea soup, 6 sausages, $1.20; other 
soups, 12 packages, $1.60; bacon, 25 
pounds, $4.50; tongue, 4 cans, $1.20; 
beef, 4 cans, $1; dried beef, 2 pounds. 
50 cents; butter, 6 pounds, $1.20; 
cream, 12 cans, $1.20; milk, 12 cans, 
$1.50; coffee, 5 pounds, $1.75; tea, 1 
pound, 80 cents; sugar, 24 pounds, 
$1.50; salt, 5 cents; pepper, 10 cents; 
mustard, 10 cents; vinegar, 10 cents; 
Edam cheese, 90 cents; American cheese, 
3 pounds, 45 cents; chocolate, 8 cakes, 
$2; raisins, 5 pounds, 75 cents; figs, 9 
pounds California, 75 cents; dates, 3 
pounds, 45 cents; prunes, 8 pounds, $1: 
apricots, 6 pounds, 90 cents; pears, 5 
pounds, 75 cents; peaches, 2 pounds, 30 
cents; apples, 1 pound, 15 cents; wal- 
nuts, 5 pounds, 75 cents; almonds, 4 
pounds, 50 cents; tea cakes, 50 cents: 
or a total of $34.05. There were a few 
things left and these they bestowed on 
some herders. A party of four men on a 
two weeks’ trip found the cost of their 
food, which was practically the same as 
the above, $25.20; and three women re- 
port the total cost of their food for four 
weeks’ camping as $18.15. When we di- 


boxes, 50 


vide these totals by the number in each 
party, the cost per individual is so small 
that we wonder how our housekeeping 
hills at home can reach such alarming 
figures as they sometimes do. 

After the food, the sleeping arrange- 
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ments need most attention to secure a 
successful trip. Some prefer sleeping- 
bags; others, plain blankets and com- 
forters which they can spread out to 
catch the sun’s rays. The bags are made 
of either blankets or comforters folded in 
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The table depends upon the environment 


two and sewed together all around but 
on part of one side, which is tied together 
with tapes. ‘They are covered with rub- 
ber, oilcloth, canvas or denim. If the 
latter is used, an extra square of tar- 
paulin should be taken for protection in 
rain. A piece of canvas for a dressing- 
room for the women adds a great deal of 
comfort with comparatively little extra 
weight to the baggage. 

At the permanent camp, if pine or fir 
trees are handy, a most delightful bed 
can be made of their soft aromatic 
boughs. If not, the earth is a warm sup- 
port and not hard when one gets used to 
it. The bed must be laid on a level spot, 
for one experience on a sloping ground 
with its concomitant nightmare of dizzy 
precipices, is a sufficient lesson. 
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When retiring time comes, those with 
sleeping-bags simply creep into the cen- 
ter of their two, three or four folds of 
blankets, as the case may be, and settle 
down for the night, with perhaps a cape 
or a shawl asa pillow. The sun worship- 
pers spread out their comforters and then 
draw their blankets over them, always 
convinced that they must be the most 
comfortable. All face the mysterious 
stars, and a peace descends on the camp 
and permeates to the heart of each 
watcher. Every pulsation brings calm; 
and if such a thing as nerves ever ex- 
isted, they are softly lulled into quies- 
cence. 

With long tramps by day to inspiring 
outlooks, with nutritious food in  suffi- 
cient quantity, with soft mountain water 
for the morning sponge, with warm bed- 
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ding for the cool of night, and with ever 
the protecting stars to induce recupera- 
tive slumber, it is little wonder that a 
month’s trip, or even a fortnight’s out- 
ing, will reawaken in one the old enthu 
siasm for the beauty of life. 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever: 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long; 

And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand sweet song. 


—Charles Kingsley. 
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AT THE HEADWATERS OF THE SOUTH FORK OF THE SAN JOAQUIN 


Cooking tn camp ts not hard work. Tt more like play 


An Outing Song 
BY CHARLES Hl. ALLEN 


Come away to the woods—the woods and the mountains, 
Away from the cares of the office and mart, 

Quaff the wine of the gods from the streams and the fountains, 
Creep close, very close to Nature’s warm heart. 


No matter how sorely life’s burdens may press vou 
A stay in the forest will bring sweet relief, 
The breezes of heaven will soothe and caress vou, 
Allay every pain, assuage every grief. 
Lie down “neath the pine trees and list to the sighing 
That comes when the wind through the green tassels blows; 
Here shall you find rest, all Nature seems trying 
To banish your cares and give perfect repose. 
Every leaf in the forest will send vou a greeting, 
A low rustling murmur, a whisper of peace, 
While each rippling streamlet is softly repeating 
“Find here from all turmoil and tumult surcease.” 
Like fabled Anteus your strength thus renewing 
By close, loving contact with Old Mother Earth, 
You will find yourself stronger, for thinking or doing— 
You have found re-creation—almost a new birth. 
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and the Stockton slough the Cali- 
fornia sun shone merrily, causing 
bright reflections on the 
softly rippling waves, stirred to action by 
the caressing breezes, and on the tiny 
window panes of the arks or houseboats 
anchored along the banks, whieh caused 
them to wink and blink at us as we fol- 
lowed our beaten path to the edge of the 


| OWN by the San Joaquin river 


numberless 


marsh. 

The alternating topaz and 
waves, In the wake of a passing launch, 
heat angrily against the decaying hulks 
of those floating homes with a vigor that 
threatened to swamp them. Across the 
vast reaches of tule meadows came the 
breezes lacten with the odor of brine from 
the bay. A flock of mud-hens was pad- 


emerald 


dling about, splashing the water as thes 
dived after their prey. The meadows 
were already withering under the rays of 
the merciless summer sun; but even in 
their vellow and brown dress, they con- 
trasted pleasantly with the cool gray- 
green of the tules that bordered the edge 
of the marshy lowlands. 

Under shadows of the oaks 
that stretch along the slough we came to 
a halt tocool off and drink in the beauties 
of the scene. Dozens of dragon flies, or 
mosquito hawks, skimmed swiftly among 
the brown shadows on the surface of the 
then sluggishly moving water or paused 
te rest fora moment on sundry twigs and 
tule tops which were ripening their seed 


the cool 


tassels. 


How the gauzy wings of those insects 
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maze of decorative oval leaves of the spatterdock or yellow 
water lily which forms dense matted clumps tn the stream 
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mosquito hawks paused for a moment 
on ripentneg tule seed tassei 

elistened as they passed us! While our 
attention was thus pleasantly occupied, a 
Chinese, with his fishing boat and tackle, 
was seen paddling along; and we hailed 
him with the customary, “How do, 
John?” and later with the question: 

“John, you get me some of those vel- 
low water lilies that I can’t reach 7” 

The obliging Chinese hastened to com- 
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ply with my request, and soon the boat, 
instead of continuing its straight course, 
turned, and its bow plunged into the 
maze of decorative oval leaves of the spat- 
terdock or yellow water lily which forms 
dense matted clumps in the stream. The 
stems of this plant are long and like rub- 
ber hose. In a few minutes our acquaint- 
ance succeeded in plucking a number of 
the vellow with very short 
stems. 

“Get’em heap long stems ?” he queried, 
as he noticed my look of disappointment 
at secing the closely cropped flower heads. 

“Yes,” [ replied, anxiously re-echoing 
his way of putting it, “heap longer stems 
and a leaf or two besides; here’s two bits 
for your trouble.” 

He pocketed the coin with a peculiar 
grimace after I tossed it to him from the 
bank; and, in return, he threw at my 
feet a bunch of the coveted and elusive 
flowers. ‘Taking again his oars in hand, 
he was soon far away, rejoicing. 

At some places along the slough we 
noticed in the shallow water numberless 
plants of the arrow-head in bloom. The 
display of its pretty three-petaled flowers 
on spikes forms a pleasant relief to their 
glossy green leaves, the characteristic 
shape of which gives the plant its com- 
mon name. This plant is found through- 
out the United States, from British 
America to the Rio Grande, and it is in- 
teresting because its tuberous roots 
played an important part in the bill-of- 
fare of the North American Indians. 
These tubers are about the size of pota- 
toes. They were sometimes boiled as well 
as roasted; and the gathering of them 
from their muddy haunts was cunningly 
accomplished by the Pacific Coast tribes. 
The Indian women, it is related, would 
paddle light canoes into the ponds where 
the arrow-head grew, and, standing in 
the water up to their waists would, with 
their feet, work the tubers loose. Once 
released the roots would rise to the sur- 
face, where they would be gathered and 
thrown into the canoe to be prepared for 
eating later. 

What a sight are those tule plains of 
level greenness, showing from end to end 
heautiful schemes of color; as the yellow 
light of sunset slants across them, trans- 
forming the marsh into a warm glowing 
picture, rivaling anything that Claude 
Lorraine ever painted. 
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Horses of California 


FROM THE DAYS OF 


THE 


MISSIONS TO THE 


PRESENT 
BY JOSEPH CAIRN SIMPSON 


SEVENTH PAPER—CAKWOOD 


PARK FARM 


Lilustrated from photographs by R. J. Waters 


/YNHE best appointed of all the horse- 

breeding farms in California and 

so far as I have knowledge not a 
single establishment in the United States 
on which so much money has been ex- 
pended for improvements—that is my 
judgment of Oakwood Park farm. The 
location gives natural adaptability for 
the business of stock breeding, and is un- 
rivaled for beauty of scenery; in fact, 
such a situation can only be found in 
California—at least in no other part of 
Uncle Sam’s domains. 

That there is a marked difference in 
contiguous places for the breeding of 
fine horses, especially those which are 
destined for racecourse or trotting track, 





has been well known for many years. 
Even parts of the same farm, and not a 
very large one at that, may vary con- 
spicuously in adaptability for breeding 
these classes of horses. Oakwood Park 
has demonstrated that a pasture field up- 
ward of three thousand feet above tide 
level, only a few miles away, is equally 
as good, if not better, than the lower 
rolling lands, and few will dispute that 
undulating ground is better than a dead 
level for colts to graze upon. <A quota- 
tion from one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
stories, written over seventy years ago, 
will prove that this was an accepted idea 
at that time. The hero of the tale had 
run through his ancestral property in his 














GENERAL VIEW OF OAKWOOD PARK FARM, NEAR DANVILLE, CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, CAL. 
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younger days, had gone abroad and after 
years of labor had acquired a moderate 
fortune, and on his return to his native 
land, at about sixty years of age, had 
come to the resolution that he would pur- 
chase a part of the patrimony which had 
been in his family for hundreds of years 
He tells: 

“T had thought little about my estate 
while I possessed and was wasting it. 
* * * Of particular places, I recol- 
lected that Garval-hill was a famous 
piece of rough upland pasture for rearing 
young colts and teaching them to throw 
their feet; that Minion-burn had the 
finest yellow trout in the country; that 
Seggycleuch was unequaled for wood- 
cocks; that Bengibbert-moors afforded 
excellent moorfow! shooting, and that 
the clear bubbling fountain called the 
Harper’s well, was the best recipe in the 
world on a morning after a hard-go with 
my neighbor fox hunters.” 

Ile had been a racing man as well as 
a fox hunter, and Sir Walter was so well 
versed in horse lore and all pertaining to 
the sports in which they were such active 
participants, that he was well aware of 
the prevailing opinion that rough upland 
pastures were better adapted for rearing 
racing voungsters than lowland holms. 

Save that there may not be a counter- 
part of the Harper’s well, though crystal 
springs break from the heads of dells on 
the side of Mount Diablo, there are both 
fishing and shooting on the nearly six 
thousand acres which are included in the 
Oakwood Park estate, and in addition to 
being an ideal location for breeding the 
highest types of horses, all kinds of 
fruits and cereals flourish as luxuriantly 
as they do in the richest of the California 
valleys. 

In the regular order of succession Oak- 
wood Park follows the establishment of 
Palo Alto and the San Mateo farm of 
the late William Corbitt. The first and 
main purchase was made by Daniel Cook 
in May, 1879, and he sent an agent, 
Samuel Gamble, to Kentucky, who 
bought the then champion three-year-old 
stallion Steinway and_ several brood- 
mares. 

Daniel Cook died in October, 1882, 
and the farm was a part of his estate un- 
til October, 1884, when Seth Cook be- 
came the owner. Seth Cook sent the 


same agent to Kentucky and other east- 
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ern points securing more mares. Seth 
Cook died February 24, 1889, and at the 
final distribution of his estate, 1891, it 
became the property of Mrs. Louise H. 
Boyd, the wife of Mr. John F. Boyd of 
San Francisco. Seth and Daniel Cook 
were brothers, and Mrs. Boyd was their 
niece, so that the place has been in the 
family ever since the purchase in 1879. 
In all these years the intention of the 
founder to make Oakwood an ideal coun- 
try residence for a gentleman of ample 
means and with a fondness for horses has 
been the governing motive. : 

Provision was made to entertain a 
large number of visitors and in the whole 
and detail everything has been done to 
carry out the plans of the projector, 
Daniel Cook. The magnitude of these 
plans will be realized when it is known 
that more than $800,000 have been ex- 
pended, by far the largest proportion of 
which was outside of the realty. The 
estate covers 5800 acres. 

Inasmuch as there is a great deal of 
Jand in California having the same gen- 
eral characteristics of that which forms 
Oakwood Park a brief description will 
be appropriate. Better than word-por- 
traiture are the views showing one of the 
stables and some of the paddocks and 
fields; the training track, homestretch, 
the backstretch of the track and the 
background of hills, while that reproduc- 
ing the triangular valley is a typical 
scene in the foothill and mountain sec- 
tions of the coast. 

An undulating valley in describing a 
part of the topography of the place may 
appear to be a misnomer, though it is not 
so far out of the way when applied to 
what may be called the central portion of 
the tract. Not central when midway 
of the outer boundaries is the meaning to 
be conveyed, but the buildings and most 
of the improvements, excepting fences, 
are located within its bounds. It is per- 
haps better to state that the main valley 
is separated from smaller ones, rounded 
hills and gently sloping elevations divid- 
ing them. Between these hills are the 
smaller level pieces of ground which are 
indicated in the views, but there is one 
glaring error in the photographs which 
must be borne in mind, that being the 
apparent contiguity of the background. 
All of them are faulty in that respect 
though the gravest error is in the one ot 
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No American authority on turf events and all matters relating to the development of 
racing stock is better known than Mr. Simpson, the writer of the present series of articles 
on “Horses of California,” which began in SuNsEr for November, 1900. He has_ held 
many positions of honor and official authority in the national organizations devoted to 
horse breeding and racing affairs. He has resided for many years in Oakland, Cal. 
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the homestretch of the training track. 
Looking up the stretch it would seem 
that there is only a narrow belt of trees 
between the track and the hill, whereas a 
large level field intervenes. Then the hill 
appears to be almost resting against the 
mountain, and it seems almost incred- 
ible to one who has the picture for a 
guide that the San Ramon valley lies be- 
tween the base of the hill and the foot of 
the Contra Costa mountains which at 
that point must be fully four miles in 
width. The pictures furnish the proof 
of their falsity in this respect, the clear 
air of California being chiefly responsible 
for the illusion. 

The picture of the boxstalls and yard 
shows the mountain near at hand. The 
yard is on the south of the track, which 
is one mile in circuit, of “regulation” 
shape, some fifty-feet in width, 
quently there is in the neighborhood of 
three hundred yards between the yard 
and the outside line of the backstretch. 

The view taken from the infield shows 
the backstretch, and while that is also in- 
correct in bringing the mountain too 
close, and yet when the two are compared 
it seems hardly creditable that the last- 
named scene hes between the vard and 
the mountain, apparently in such close 
proximity to the stalls. 

Since writing the sentence in which 
there is an allusion to the high pasture 
field I have found a large and compre- 
hensive map of Oakwood Park farm, and 
learn from that that the upper boundary 
of the field is within one-half mile of the 
crest of Mount Diablo, and as that is 
3854 feet above tide water it must be not 
far from elevation indicated, inasmuch 
as the slope is more gentle as it nears the 
summit than it is below. 

On one of my visits to Oakwood Park, 
when the spring was so far advanced that 
training was in full operation, several 
colts, two and three year olds, had been 
brought from that pasture a few days be- 
fore. That field had been their home- 
stead for the winter and though their 
coats were long and rough they were in 
such “good keeping” that an eastern 
breeder would have thought that tney 
had been well fed with hay and grain 
during the period, till informed to the 
contrary. At my next visit, not long 
after, there were no better looking colts 
in the stables, if anything their coats 
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were more glossy, the rough outer coat 
coming off rapidly, and several of them 
getting fast marks that year and the 
next. <A part of a letter from the super- 
intendent, Fred Booth, to whom I had 
written for information, is as follows: 
Oakwoop Park, January 29, 1902. 

The northern portion of this farm is the 
south half of section 1 (the initial point of the 
Government land survey is the northeast cor- 
ner of section 1, the highest point on the 
mountain) which brings us within half a mile 
of the summit. This, like the other mountain 
pastures, is well watered, and is covered in 
winter with the finest kind of pasture. The 
feed up there commences to grow after the 
first rain in the fall, generally in October, 
and keeps growing all winter, as the frost 
does not affect it (owing to the elevation). 
We turn horses out and they do well on the 
mountain in the winter, whereas they would 
starve on the flats. We are carrying about 
four hundred head of horses, and nearly that 
many cattle, most of which are pure-bred 
Durhams and Devons. Also sheep, hoes and 
poultry. 

The map also shows springs quite near 
the summit; the whole plat is a tracery 
of streams. There is a reservoir two and 
one-half miles below the summit with a 
capacity of thirty-three millions of gal- 
lons, which can be largely increased by 
placing gates at the head of the weir. 
The dam is substantially constructed. 
The bank which forms the dam at the 
bottom has a cross section of one hundred 
feet, the slope two feet horizontal to one 
foot vertical. It is laid on the bedrock, 
and the waste weir is of such an extent 
that however great the rainfall it would 
not beinjured. Theelevation of the reser- 
voir is so much above the buildings and 
lower fields that fields and paddocks are 
liberally supplied, a guard against fires, 
and the fountains in the ornamental 
grounds throws jet d’eau to a_ great 
height. Striped bass thrive in the reser- 
voir from which, in 1900, the hero of 
Santiago, Major-General Shafter, cap- 
tured a big string in a short time. 

Dwellers among the mountain chains 
of the eastern and southern states, where 
at far lower elevation there is barrenness, 
would take even the pasturage story with 
heaps of salt. When told that big crops of 
hay and grain were “raised” on the very 
summits of the Contra Costa range, two 
thousand five hundred feet above the level 
of the bay, which from these grain fields 
seem so close at hand, and could also be 
grown in the pasture field mentioned, the 
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easterners would be still more incredu- 
lous. 

In addition to pasturing nearly one 
thousand horses, cattle and sheep, and 
several hundreds of acres in olives, 
peaches, apples, grapes and small fruits, 
upwards of three thousand tons of hay 
were cut in 1900. This product—nearly 
the whole of it—was on the hill land, 
where the hay is of a better quality than 
that grown in the valleys. Another quo- 
tation from the letter of Mr. Booth: “I 
have under cultivation this year about 
eighteen hundred acres, and we are look- 
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at Pleasanton, about fifteen miles away. 
By far the pleasantest route was from 
Oakland, a drive of twenty-five miles 
over the Contra Costa range, a succession 
of beautiful views. Arrangements were 
made to accommodate a large number of 
guests, some of them extending their 
visit for months during the summer, 
with horses and carriages to convey them 
to and from the farm, and in excursions 
during their stay. The house could ac- 
commodate a number of guests besides 
the family. A pavilion was built on a 
knoll within a short distance from the 





ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL STABLES AT OAKWOOD 


ing forward to another very prosperous 
year.” 

From the statement heretofore made 
that on Oakwood Park farm upwards of 
$800,000 had been expended, the ques- 
tion would arise whence the necessity of 
such a huge expenditure to thoroughly 
equip a farm of less than six thousand 
acres among the hills and mountains of 
California. Ten times the space which 
can be afforded in one number of Sun- 
ser would be inadequate to give a full de- 
scription of this place. 

The nearest railway station at the time 
that Mr. Daniel Cook commenced the 
improvements, and for years after, was 


house—a large building with suites of 
rooms. On the lower floor were bowling 
alleys; on the upper billiard rooms; a 
large dancing floor surrounded by rooms. 
There were rooms over the offices; dor- 
mitories for the large number of em- 
ployes, ete. 

The buildings were the best that could 
be constructed. Foundations were of 
heavy cut stone; superstructure of the 
best material and the work done under 
the supervision of capable architects. 

The stable which is shown in the pic- 
ture of stables, paddocks and fields, 1s a 
fair specimen of others, though the large 
carriage house and stables for the car- 
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THE HOMESTRETCH OF THE 


riage horses were built at a greater cost. 

The track was made so far from the 
house and stables—some two miles—that 
boxstalls had to be added for the horses 
in active training. ‘There are several 
barns in which the broodmares, foals and 
weanlings are kept, and others for the 
cattle. Not a thing was lacking which 
could be used in the business. A skilful 
landscape architect was engaged in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and his plan appears like a 
representation of a city park of no small 
pretentions. 

The track with the exception of its 
width, fifty feet, is as good as the very 
best of California curriculums, and that 
signifies as good as there is in any coun- 
try. Quite a heavy embankment was re- 
quired on the further turn to make it 
level and moving earth in wagons is ex- 
pensive work. Steinway and the brood- 
mares, purchased in the east, cost a good 
deal of money, though that, too, was a 
very small part of the outlay, and had the 
only object been to breed horses and cat- 
tle, even with the same splendid equip- 
ments, and under the judicious manage- 
ment since Mrs. Boyd became the owner, 
more than half the big sum would have 
been saved. 





OAKWOOD TRAINING TRACK 


What has been done on this farm, 
which for natural scenic beauty and thor- 
oughly practical equipment for the busi- 
ness of breeding and training fast and 
handsome light-harness horses, has not a 
superior in America. Readers of the pre- 
ceding papers can probably recall the 
criticisms of the methods pursued on the 
San Mateo stock farm and at Sunny 
Slope in the first years after their organ- 
ization, and when these are repeated in 
discussing Oakwood Park management 
may come to the conclusion that I am 
overcaptious. But when periods are com- 
pared, when it is plainly shown that the 
small success in the decade which ended 
with 1889, and that there was more than 
a good return in the next ten years, and 
that in these eveles with the same foun- 
dation stock, but with a change of man- 
agers, it must be admitted that it is a 
fair argument which ascribes the inferior 
showing to inferior management. 

Neither of the Messrs. Cook were fa- 
miiliar with the business which was to be 
one of the main features of Oakwood 
Park. Neither was Mr. Boyd when he 
first took charge; which date through an 
arrangement with the executor, was soon 
after the death of Seth Cook, and until 
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the children were of an age when tutor 
and governess had to be replaced by 
school and college all but four or six 
months of the fall, winter and early 
spring time, the family lived on the farm. 
Mr. Boyd is a man of action. Endowed 
with perceptive faculties of a high order 
when occasional visits were replaced by a 
residency for months, it did not take long 
for him to discover that results were not 
in accordance with the “plant.” Mr. 
Boyd’s large fortune was acquired in gold 
mining and in that field none outranked 
him as an expert. ‘To use mining phrase- 
ology, the output fell far short of the as- 
says, and he saw there must be errors in 
the system and methods employed when 
the rich, gold-bearing quartz produced 
so little of the metal. 

Nearly all of the spring, summer and 
fall months of 1889 were spent on the 
farm. In the office were all kinds of 
“horse literature”’—registers, year books 
from volume I up to date, all the promi- 
nent papers and magazines the specialty 
of which was the horse. In Year Book, 
Vol. LV, 1888, Steinway did not have a 
place in “the great table.” He was the 
champion three-year-old of 1879; $17,- 
000, his cost, was a good price in that 
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day. The mares were fitting companions 
for the king of the youngsters, but he was 
twelve years old and there was not one 
representation—the first surprise. 

Further research increased the wonder- 
ment. Electioneer, which made his first 
season in California, 1877, had thirty- 
seven trotters and one pacer entitled to a 
place in the list; Sultan, one year older 
than Steinway, with mares which in the 
opinion of good judges were inferior to 
the Oakwood Park matrons, had sixteen 
trotters and one pacer in the list, Guy 
Wilkes, two vears the junior of Steinway 
and who was brought to California three 
years later, was the sire of the champion 
two-year-old, Sable Wilkes, 2:18. Turn to 
the list of champions of different ages in 
1888, and even at that comparatively 
early date California was far in the 
lead: 

The fastest yearlings, California-bred, 
were: Norlaine, 2:3114; Fleet, 2:36; 
Hinda Rose, 2:361%. ‘The only eastern 
bred to beat Fleet and Hinda Rose was 
Sudie D., 2:3534. The fastest two-year- 
olds, California-bred, were: Sunol, 2:18, 
and Wildflower, 2:21. The fastest three- 
year-olds, California-bred, were: Sable 
Wilkes, 2:18; Bell Boy, 2:1914; Hinda 











WHERE THE FAMOUS BROODMARES OF OAKWOOD ARE STABLED 
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Rose, 2:1914. Pacers: Yolo Maid, 2:14; 
Adonis, 2:1414; Goldleaf, 2:15. 

This is a grand showing, the three fast- 
est three-year-old trotters and the same 
number of the fastest pacers were all 
bred and reared in California. 

The fastest four-year-olds, California- 
bred, were: Manzanita, 2:16, and Sally 
3enton, 2:1734. These are the two fast- 
est; a tie between the eastern filly Susie 
S. and Sable Wilkes, 2:18, but in order 
to show the standing of California, when, 
presumably, Mr. Boyd was seeking in- 
formation to guide him in the new pur- 
suit, the others of home-breeding which 
appear in the list are given. The list in 
full contains ten names: Sable Wilkes, 
2:18; Bonita, 2:1834 ; Antevolo, 2:1914. 
One-half of the four-year-old trotters 
which had beaten 2:20, and at that with 
California pitted against all the other 
states and territories, and to add to the 
luster the fastest four-year-old pacer, Ar- 
row, 2:14, was bred and reared in Cali- 
fornia. 

In searching for the cause of the fail- 
ure of Steinway at Oakwood Park after 
so many years of trial, knowing ones 
would come to the conclusion that the 
fault was in the stallion, as the brood- 
mares were surely of the “right sort.” 
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“Discard the failure, Steinway, and buy 
the best eastern stallion you can find,” 
would be their advice. Governor Stan- 
ford commenced with Fred Low, Monroe 
Chief and General Benton, and when the 
last named was the only one of the trio 
who did passably well, Electioneer and 
Piedmont were added in order to further 
strengthen the sires of the great breeding 
farm. ‘The San Mateo stock farm com- 
menced with Irvington and Arthurton, 
“royally” bred, by Hambletonian, from a 
mare by Seely’s American Star—the 
rosiest of all the rosy crosses when fast 
trotters were the aim. Irvington was on 
a par with Steinway; Arthurton a little 
better. Then came Guy Wilkes and the 
San Mateo rancho followed quite closely 
after Palo Alto, which Electioneer had 
made the premier breeding farm of the 
world in the production of fast trotters. 
Steinway mares might prove as good as 
those by Mohawk and General Benton 
hred to Electioneer, it was argued by the 
sharp-folk. 

Fortunately Mr. Boyd was a beginner 
without prejudices or leanings against or 
in favor of any particular strain, and he 
resolved to do the best he could with the 
stock which was then on the farm. “For- 
tunately” is here used inasmuch as this 
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sketch will prove that from the original 
importation of mares and that one stal- 
lion suecess followed, and, furthermore, 
that stallions bred on the farm were 
worthy successors of their now illustrious 
sire. 

A California-bred son of Electioneer, 
Chimes, excelled his sire in the way of 
producing trotting speed, The Abbott, 
2:0314, and Fantasy, 2:06, though these 
had the aid of the “bike,” but yet with 
five seconds better than Sunol, 2 :081,4, to 
high wheels, the son of Chimes is entitled 
to the first place. The sons of Steinway 
outclass him as progenitors of trotting 
speed and that by a margin of several sec- 
onds, Charles Derby, the sire of Derby 
Lass, 2:0814, and Strathway, the sire of 
Toggles, 2:081%. 

The tables at the conclusion of this 
paper will show the comparative merits 
of Steinway and Charles Derby, sire and 
son having the same advantages, both do- 
ing service at Oakwood Park. 

While Mrs. Boyd was the heir of her 
uncle, Seth Boyd, the legal management 
was in the hands of the executor, W. 
Vood, until the estate was settled, the 
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final distribution November 1, 1891. The 
executor conceded the full management 
of the farm to Mr. Boyd soon after the 
death of Seth Cook. As stated before, a 
great deal of credit is due Samuel Gam- 
ble for the selection of the stock, if even 
the proof of his capacity in that line was 
delayed until after Mr. Boyd took charge. 
William Murray was the first trainer in 
the employ of Mr. Boyd. He was a very 
good man to train and drive, but a great 
deal over the prescribed weight, and to 
overcome that handicap Charles Derby 
was placed, in 1890, in the hands of the 
late Byron Holly, a man of long experi- 
ence in the business and one of the very 
shrewdest manipulators of runners and 
trotters. 

As Derby was the first of the get of 
Steinway to trot fast 2:20 in his first 
year out, the first of Oakwood Park 
breeding to gain distinction and giving 
his son a place in the great table, a brief 
sketch will not be out of place. ‘The first 
race of Derby in 1890 was the three-min- 
ute class, which he won in straight heats, 
beating five competitors; the time, 
2 :241/4, 2:2514, 2:24. At Reno, Nev., he 











LOOKING TOWARD THE HILLS FROM THE TRAINING TRACK, SHOWING CONTOUR AND CHARACTER 
OF THE UPLAND PASTURES 
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OWYHEE (2.11) ONE OF OAKWOOD’S FLEET 
TROTTERS 


won two races, a purse of $300, in which 
le beat two pacers, and a purse of $1000, 
2:20 class, trotting. His best race was at 
Napa, in which he won the sixth heat in 
2:20, and Holly told me that he could 
have driven him a great deal faster, but 
expecting to have him the following year 
he was anxious to keep his record as low 
as he could. 

Ed Lafferty was the trainer who suc- 
eceded Murray at Oakwood, and after 
him came Millard Sanders for a year, 
and then Ben Cheboya, who is still in the 
employ of Mr. Boyd. 

The year books from 1890 to the pres- 
ent time show a continuous augmenta- 
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tion in the list of Steinway, and from 
that of 1892 when his pacing son, Diablo, 
took a three-year-old record of 2:14%4, 
until now Charles Derby has had a good 
place. Horses with records of 2:30 or 
better, and pacers 2:25 or better are en- 
titled to a place in the year books, but it 
will serve the purpose of this paper to ex- 
clude all trotters and pacers save those 
which have secured records of 2:20 or 
faster. ‘These records are: 

STEINWAY. 

TROTTERS. 


ROMEO RSet a item usa 2:13% 
StL), aac eae 2:19 
RANI AS oocari aio aeie Avera 2:19, 
Charles Derby ...... 55... 2:20 
PACERS. 
Klatawah, 3 years ......... 2:05% 
WY STRUAMDR ocd itera po ee 2:07 
ADTRAN... ..5558.5s 2:09 
IORROMEU B25 in a ict2 se aoe 2:10 
Sylvanway . Ee 2:101/ 
Alvregvor. ..... (Liaw eee 
Pree COMA Pe 605 asc a 8S 50 2:11% 
babe Marion ....... 3.66.5 2:17% 
a 2:1514% 
PROMMNBE MC on os eee s's be -s 2:164%, 
a ae CC | Se ee 2:15y4 
ACMBRAN 6 25S fie oie wis srslare ae 2:16% 
PUANGONR 6. icc kee wees 2:17% 
Kang Cadenza .......5. 200 2:15Y, 
Silver Coin, 3 years ........ 2:164, 
PYINCe AWAY 1.65.05 cise eas 2:19% 
CHARLES DERBY. 
TROTTERS. 
POETRY BMBS 55 casio Same 2:14 
Deray Princess... <2 6662465 2:08%, 
ROWRRNOE oc ie canis 5 a.0 oo nisi ae 2:11 
Dolly Marchutz 2.2.2.2... 2:19%, 
PACERS. 
Pan POUUOT os own oo we eS 2:07 
PRD cece minicins- weiss wks 2:0914 
SMUARCGIOET co 3. is cise hoes 2:11% 
SPMD foci stably SiSlcts wank geist 2:13Y% 
BURY ONS) 2 obo Sa itnoo ate 2:14 
MOTRIN 6. ic os wis Soa a ois we 2:16, 
BN INET 555 5-5 nw es wae 2:16% 
BRT DONIOY oc secs cords cudieus hats 2:13% 
PURE oe cos i cts scca ete 2:17y%, 
SAY PET DY oo coicna se eiaaes 2:19 
CIBOLO. 
PACER. 
BABS WANUOW foi.nis.c ss sores 2:10, 
CRESCO. 
PACER. 
PAN ARR SOD sie anon Sew eee 2:1314 


The striking feature in the above lists 
is the preponderance of pacers. It is read- 
ily accounted for. The Oakwood plan is 
to let the colts take either gait, trot or 
pace, at their will. The prejudice against 
pacers had given way, when Mr. Boyd 
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STALLS AND SHADED YARD ADJOINING THE OAKWOOD TRACK 


took charge, to a feeling of don’t-care-a- 
tive-ness, and in the last few years for 
track purposes and contests for purses 
there was little difference in the value of 
the fast ones. Governor Stanford would 
not tolerate a pacer on the track at Palo 
Alto, and hence Electioneer, the sire of 
the dam of Charles Derby, with over one 
hundred and sixty representatives in the 
list, there is only one pacer. Pacing is a 
natural gait of the horse, and take any 
breed that has a “speedy” form, harness 
them to a light vehicle, drive them as fast 
as they can go so long as they do not gal- 
lop, with punishment when they try to 
run and a great number of them will 
adopt the lateral movement of the pace, 
which is an easier way of getting over the 
ground rapidly than when the diagonal 
action of the trot is imposed. An ex- 
planation may be necessary. When pac- 
ing the legs on one side move in unison, 
when trotting the left fore foot and the 
right hind move together and, of course, 
right fore and left hind feet are in mo- 
tion together: in fast trotters and pacers 
there is an air flight between the two 
movements. 

That the climate, soil, water, et al., in 
California are particularly favorable for 


the highest type of physical development 
is beyond question. Not merely an in- 
crease in size, but a greater harmony of 
proportion, and in the human race, espe- 
cially the females, oftentimes accom- 
panied by beauty of features which excel 
the “stone ideals” of the ancients. In the 
olden times speed was the sine qua non, 
that and a fair share of endurance out- 
ranking good looks and good manners. 
Now the eye must be gratified, and while 
the very fastest, such as can win in the 
fastest classes, have a high value, even 
these will be enhanced in price when 
beauty is also a part of their inheritance. 

Charles Derby was a much handsomer 
horse than his sire. He took first pre- 
miums at the San Francisco horse shows 
in 189+ and 1896, and so did his colts. 
And as a rule the majority of the horses 
bred at Oakwood Park have fine action, 
and that is also appreciated nowadays. 
If Garval-hill taught Chrystal Croftan- 
gry’s colts to throw out their feet, the 
rolling pasture fields on the side of 
Mount Diablo have induced the right 
bend of the knee and the sharp action of 
the hock which is displayed by the horses 
bred at Oakwood Park. 

The desire for good size, high stvle 
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and what can be termed an exuberance 
of action may be called a craze, engen- 
dered by the horse shows and the ten- 
dency to follow English models, but fad- 
dists of that sort are willing to pay hand- 
some prices to gratify their longings, and 
now that trotting-bred horses have taken 
so many first premiums over English 
hackneys, plenty of material is produced 
to supply the demand. If that high ac- 
tion can be acquired in colthood from 
running over hilly ground it is far better 
than to put loads of metal on the feet at 
a later date to effect the purpose. 
Several horses in the list were cham- 
pions—Cricket, Diablo, W. Wood and 
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perhaps others. Klatawah still holds 
the championship, 2 :0514, for three-year- 
old pacers. Yearling, 2:2614; two-year- 
old, 2:15144; three-year-old, 2:0514; 
four-year-old, 2:07. This table of colt 
records is a very good one for Oakwood 
Park, even when it is brought into juxta- 
position with that of other California- 
bred youngsters. And, as has been pre- 
viously stated, the success dates from 
1890, when a new system of management 
Was inaugurated. Ninety-five horses 
with records inside 2:20 is more than 
a good showing; can be termed a bril- 
liant result under the governing condi- 
tions. 

















OLD LIVE OAKS AND RUSTIC BRIDGE NEAR THE OAKWOOD RESIDENCE 


“WORK 


TO 


DO” 


Shame! that a man with hand and brain 


Should, like a love-lorn girl, complain, 


Rhyming his dainty woes anew, 


When there is honest work to do! 


—Ndward Rowland Nill. 











BY CHARLES 8S. AIKEN 


I will not have the mad Clytie, The lily is all in white, like a saint, 
Whose head is turned by the sun; And so is no mate for me; 

The tulip is a courtly queen, And the daisy’s cheek is tipped with a blush, 
Whom, therefore, [ will shun; She is of such low degree; 

The cowslip is a country wench, Jasmine is sweet, and has many loves, 
The violet is a nun ;— And the broom’s betrothed to the bee— 

But I will woo the dainty rose, But I will plight with the dainty rose, 
The queen of every one. For fairest of all is she. 


Ts a good many years since jolly Tom Hood paid that tribute to the rose, but 
she is still queen of the floral kingdom. And California roses—such sweet 

and riotous revelers-—they lead all floral royalty. During May, 100,000— 
more or less—-of these wondrous blooms are going to meet in San Francisco in 
convention, while wise men and pretty women will look them over and decide 
which of all the fair are the fairest. There’s a task for a Solomon, and a sight 
worth the seeing. 

This convention, known otherwise as the eighteenth exhibition and Rose 
Show of the California State Floral Society, is to be held May 22d, 23d and 24th, 
in the grand nave of the Ferry Depot building, at the foot of Market street. A 
proper place that for the roses and other less patrician blooms to assemble, for 
hastening travelers and tourists may there readily get a glimpse of the state’s 
finest buds and blossoms. Quantity and quality will both be there, and fragrance— 
if all the sweet odors that then float in the air could be caught and bottled and 
sold, the old-world perfumery makers would go bankrupt. 

All sorts of prizes and all colors of ribbons are on the premium list, and the 
managers say the assurance is for one of the largest and best exhibitions in his- 
tory. Besides chances for rose growers, both professional and amateur, glory 
awaits the men and women who will show the best carnations, pelargoniums, 
pansies, sweet peas, clematis, cinnerias and other floral favorites. Wild flowers— 
golden poppies, romneya, brodiaea, buttercups, cyclamen and other modest friends 
of field and forest—are also coming to the convention to see and be seen, and to 
tell people what the sun, air and soil of California have done for them. 
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All in all, *twill be a May-time reunion of country beauty gathered in a city 


hall, for the delectation and the pleasuring of all who may come to see. 


And we 


may sing with old Chaucer’s “pilgrim knighte” : 


And to the grove, of which that I yow tolde 

By aventure his way he gan to holde 

To maken him a garland of the greves 

Were it of woodbynde or hawethorn leves 

And lowde he song ayens the sonne scheene: 
“May, with alle thy floures and thy greene, 

Welcome be thou, wel faire fressche May, 

I hope that I som grene gete may.” 








AT THE ANNUAL FLORAL SHOW IN THE GREAT NAVE OF THE FERRY DEPOT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Save the Forests and Store 
the Floods 


BY GEORGE I, MAXWELL 


Executive Chairman, the National Irrigation Association 


so often written about that they 
seem many times a_thrice-told 
tale. And yet, with all that has been 
done spread out before us, we have only 
just begun the great work of the reclam- 
ation of the arid region. It will not have 
been fully accomplished until there are 
as many human souls dwelling in com- 
fort, happiness and prosperity in the 
western half of the United States as 
there are in the eastern half. 
It was the genius of the American peo- 
ple for home building—the Anglo-Saxon 
longing for a home on the land—for 


liga miracles of irrigation have been 


acres to till that independence might be 
gained by sturdy labor—that laid the 
foundations for the greatness and gran- 
deur of the American Nation. 

It is a passion not yet dead in the 
hearts of our people. 

Let the opportunity once more arise to 
go out upon the deserts and lead the life- 
giving water onto their parched and for- 
bidding surface, and transform it into 
living green, and a multitude will swarm 
to grasp that opportunity, just as they 
swarmed into Oklahoma to get a chance 
to draw lots for a piece of the Kiowa res- 
ervation. 
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What is necessary to create these op- 
portunities, and to make it possible to 
build homes on the deserts of the great 
arid region as rapidly as they were built 
on the prairies of the middle west? 
Nothing but to bring the water that now 
goes to waste within reach of the hardy 
settlers. 

Uncle Sam owns 100,000,000 acres of 
arid land which can be reclaimed. It 
will remain forever waste and desolate 
unless he makes it possible for his chil- 
dren to utilize it, by building the storage 
reservoirs to harness the floods, and the 
great main line canals necessary to bring 
the water out upon the plains and the 
bench lands, so that the settlers by their 
co-operative labor and enterprise can tap 
these great canals and build their own 
distributing systems and laterals. This 
they would do just as did the early set- 
tlers in the west who had the advantage 
of location which enabled them to get the 
water out of the smaller streamsand rivers 
from which it could be easily diverted. 

This cannot be done with the waters 
that remain to be utilized. They are 
now going to waste in floods, or they are 
fiowing away in great rivers beneath 
high bluffs or in deep canyons, requiring 
irrigation works on a mighty scale to 
bring the water where the settler can 
reach it. 

The guiding principle of this great 
work should be to bring these waters to 
a point where the settler can get at them 
so that when a new settler puts his plow 
in the ground on the desert the water will 
follow the furrow—and wealth will fol- 
low the water. 

We are told by some that we should 
not undertake this great work because it 
will be costly. Were not the dikes of 
Holland costly? Were not the great ir- 
rigation works in India costly? Will not 
the great Nile dam cost millions? But 
they made possible the creation of count- 





less millions of national wealth which 


without them could not have existed. 
And so it will be with us in the west. 

Where there is now nothing but waste 

and desolation we will have a teeming 


population. We will create a country. 
We will double our national wealth, 


double its resources, double its revenues, 
double its population. 

We will give to the men of this gen- 
eration—men who have energy and in- 
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dustry, brain and brawn, hope and pa- 
triotism—the same opportunities which 
the great central prairie region offered to 
those who broke its sod and within a gen- 
eration built commonwealths and lifted 
mighty cities up out of the flat level of 
the prairies. And as we give these men 
of our generation these same opportuni- 
ties, so they will achieve the same mighty 
results, and our western seaboard cities 
will rival those of the east, our western 
villages will grow to be cities, and out of 
the ashes of the desert, life will rise out 
of death, and human energy will have 
the greatest reward for its labors that 
nature has ever yet accorded to it. 

And it will be no sectional advantage. 
Every class, every locality, every trade in 
the whole country will share in the pros- 
perity of this great development in the 
west. New homes to be built, new farms 
to be tilled, new mines to be opened, new 
mills to crush their ores, new railroads, 
new bridges, new towns, villages and 
cities will all require the products of the 
eastern factory, and forge and looms will 
be taxed to their utmost to supply the 
ereat demand. 

3ut first and above all things else we 
must heed the lessons of the past and 
save the forests. 

“The tree is the mother of the foun- 
tain,” should be taught to every child at 
its mother’s knee. We should guard 
against a forest fire as we would against 
a fire that would consume our hearth- 
stone. We should equip fire fighters to 
fight forest fires just as we equip our 
splendid fire-fighting departments to 
fight the conflagrations in our cities. 
Better let the cities burn than the for- 
ests. You can rebuild the city in a year. 
You cannot replace the forests in a gen- 
eration. Save the forests we have and 
plant more trees. Let arbor day be the 
greatest day of the year. Give the high- 
est civic honor to the man who plants the 
most trees. Cultivate a love for the for- 
est and for the trees that are the mothers 
of our fountains and the sources of our 
life as our greatest boon. 

And if a forest is swept away by fire, 
replace it at whatever cost, just as you 
would replace a fort that had been de- 
stroyed. The fort protects from a for- 
eign foe—the forest is our safeguard 
against a more deadly and insidious en- 
emy, the ever-encroaching desert. 








* ° 
Feasting on County Products 
BY JAS. A. BARR 
Superintendent of Schools, Stockton, California 


N February, 1901, the Stockton 
Chamber of Commerce, with a mem- 
bership six hundred strong, entered 

upon its plan of placing before the world 
the story of the products and possibilities 
of central California. During the year, 
through every possible channel—exhibits, 
advertising, traveling agents, correspond- 
ence, entertainment, ete.—the chamber 
has endeavored to secure for the “hub” 
of the state a portion of the immigration 
and the capital constantly flowing Cali- 
fornia-ward. 

The Year One in the life of the cham- 
ber was rounded out by gathering its 
membership and invited guests into the 
largest hall in Stockton on the evening 
of February 27th, recounting the events 
of the year and laying plans for the 
future. 

Of course a banquet was provided. As 
a practical demonstration of the resources 
of the central portion of the state, it was 
decided in the preparation of the banquet 
to use only the products of San Joaquin 
county. All things on the menu from 
the soup to the coffee, fifty-four items in 
all, were produced in the county. 

As an appetizer the guests were served 
with grape fruit from northern San Joa- 
quin, flavored with El Pinal sherry made 
from San Joaquin grapes, and with sugar 
from sugar beets grown in the county. 
The soups were from the products of the 
island stock farms and from the Bouldin 
Island canneries. For salads beans from 
the Union Island bean district and pota- 
toes from a thousand-acre potato patch 
on Roberts’ Island were substituted for 
the regulation shrimp or crab. 

Among the heavier courses were turkey 
from the famous turkey ranges toward 
the foothills in the western part of the 
county, lamb from the Tesla district, and 
ham and tongue from some of the farm- 
ers near Stockton who are learning to 
make a few extra dollars by raising some- 
thing besides wheat. 

Bouldin Island furnished the aspara- 
gus, while some extra choice celery 
showed the possibilities of the rich peaty 
soil of Rough-and-Ready Island. The 
olives were from the Moore orchards, ten 


miles east of Stockton, while the pickles 
and other relishes all bore the Stockton 
label. 

Jellies, jams and preserved fruits, in 
apparently endless variety, gave the four 
hundred and fifty guests present a 
glimpse of the possibilities of San Joa- 
quin soil. The fresh fruits were limited 
to apples, and to oranges from the Lang- 
ford Colony near Acampo. The almonds 
and walnuts were from orchards near 
Lodi. 

The cream, butter and cheese were 
from the rich alfalfa fields under irriga- 
tion in the southeastern part of the 
county. The bread and cake were made 
of flour manufactured in Stockton from 
wheat grown in San Joaquin county. 
The wines were selected from some of the 
old and rare vintages of the El Pinal 
vineyard, one mile north of Stockton. 
An excellent grade of “black coffee” was 
made from chicory raised and manufac- 
tured in the county. The banquet was 
prepared on ranges heated with natural 
gas and with briquettes manufactured in 
Stockton. The hall was lighted with 
natural gas. The hall and the tables were 
tastefully decorated with palms and other 
tropical plants San Joaquin grown. ‘The 
air was scented with fragrance from some 
exquisite hyacinths grown in the open air 
in Stockton gardens. 

As an object lesson the banquet was 
unique. In no more striking way could 
the possibilities of San Joaquin county 
be shown than by drawing exclusively 
upon the products of its farms, orchards, 
vineyards, dairies and factories in pro- 
viding all the courses of an elaborate 
banquet. 

Well might the menu end, as it did, 
with these lines: 

Soups and salads, fowl and meats, 

Sugar from the best of beets, 

Vegetables fresh and green, 

Fruits and nuts and nectarine, 

Grapes and figs and wine and cherries, 

Olives, pickles, cream and berries, 

3read and butter, cake and cheese, 

And all that went to make them; these, 

With all things else that here are seen, 

Were grown or made in San Joaquin. 
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It’s O my heart, my heart, 
To be out in the sun and sing — 
To sing and shout tn the fields about, 
In the baim and the blossoming. 
— Ina Coolbrith. 
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Lilustrated from photographs by Hill and Bushnell 


T WAS a sunny afternoon in Octo- 
ber, 1769, when Gaspar de Portola, 
at the head of a party of Spanish 

soldiers ard missionaries, emerged from 
the passes of the Santa Cruz mountains 
and looked down upon what he declared 
to be the most beautiful valley in the 
world. Mile after mile of grassy vale lay 
at his feet, dotted with thousands of live 
oak trees. On three sides the mountains 
rose to inclose and shelter, while on the 
north the peaceful waters of a large bay 
stretched out till, through the now fa- 
mous Golden Gate, they mingled with 
the waves of the Pacific. The bay was 
named San Francisco, in honor of Saint 
Francis, the patron saint of the Fran- 
ciscan order, and the valley he called 
Santa Clara. 

The object of his quest was a safe port 
for the vessels supplying the mission sta- 
tions, and having found this he returned 
to San Diego to report, not only the dis- 
covery of the wonderful harbor, but the 
valley of unrivaled beauty and fertility. 
The result was that as soon as the strug- 
«ling missionaries could possibly do so 
inissions were established both at the bay 
and in the valley, the former in June, 
1776, and the latter six months later. 


That of Santa Clara still stands in the 
grounds of Santa Clara College at Santa 
Clara, near San Jose. Twenty years later 
still another was founded in the valley, 
whose fertility and beauty were so allur- 
ing and whose native population was con- 
sequently the largest of any like area in 
California. This was the Mission San 
Jose, whose ruins may still be seen fifteen 
miles northeast of the city which has 
grown up to succeed the little pueblo of 
San Jose de Guadalupe which sprang 
into being soon after Santa Clara mis- 
sion was founded. 

An ideal pastoral life was that which 
the early missionaries and residents lived 
in this beautiful valley for three-quarters 
of a century, until it was awakened into 
new life and greater activity by the com- 
ing of the restless and enterprising 
Americans. The missionaries brought 
with them the grape and the fig and the 
rose, and under the skies of perpetual 
summer they sat beneath their own vine 
and fig tree in a garden of everblooming 
flowers. Antelope abounded in the val- 
ley, feeding upon its wealth of grass, 
basking in the sunshine or lying in the 
cool shade of its live oak trees, while deer 
and elk roamed the foothills and moun- 
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tains. Trout filled the numerous streams, 
which are still the delight of anglers; 
quail were in the valley and mountains, 
and in their season ducks covered the 
bay. Cattle were brought and grazed on 
the luxuriant grass, sheep were reared 
for their wool and flesh, grain was culti- 
vated and vegetables by their immense 
size testified to the unrivaled fertility of 
soil and genial climate. Indian converts, 
Mexican peons and discharged soldiers 
did the work of vaqueros on the range, 
laborers in the fields and mills. Nature 
was lavish with her bounties and the pop- 
ulation, small indeed compared with that 
of today, lived in peace and comfort, with 
little thought or care for the busy world 
without. 

The change came with the conquest of 
California from Mexico in 1846, and 
more rapidly after the discovery of gold 
two years later. Americans crowded into 
the country; San Jose was converted 
from a sleepy pueblo to a bustling town 
and soon to a city, the thriving business 
center of the fertile valley. The missions 
are in ruins; the collection of adobe huts 
once known as San Jose has given way to 
stately public buildings, fine school and 
church edifices, stores crowded with 
goods, busy factories, elegant mansions 
and beautiful cottages embowered in 
flowers and trees. The broad reaches of 
grassy meadows have become orchards 
and vineyards as far as the eye can see, 
with here and there a field of grain or 
hay, in which the beautiful oaks still 
stand, while the brush-covered slopes of 
the foothills and lower mountain levels 
now also bear their new covering of fruit 
trees, vines and waving grain or furnish 
grazing for cattle and sheep. The Santa 
Clara mission, the ruins of the Mission 
San Jose, here and there an old adobe 
building and a liberal sprinkling of the 
descendants of the Spanish and Mex- 
ican inhabitants still give interesting and 
pleasant suggestions of former times and 
conditions, but the general aspect of the 
city and valley is one of prosperous 
Americanism, of the results of fertility 
of soil, perfection of climate and labor 
intelligently and diligently applied, an 
aspect of luxuriance, wealth and beauty 
the eye seldom falls upon. 

Santa Clara county lies south of San 
I’rancisco bay, extending also north along 
both sides of it. The valley is about sixty 
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miles long and of varying width, aver- 
aging about twenty miles. The surround- 
ing mountains are included within the 
limits of the county and contribute much 
to its wealth and productiveness, as they 
do also to its beauty and the comfort and 
enjoyment of its inhabitants. On the 
east the Mt. Diablo range of mountains, 
with the famed Lick Observatory on its 
highest peak, cuts the valley off from the 
hot winds of the great interior region 
lying between the Sierra and the Coast 
mountains, while the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains on the west shelter it from the 
winds of the ocean. The moist ocean 
breezes steal in by the way of the Golden 
Gate and the bay, and every night cool 
the air and render the evenings delight- 
ful and the nights restful. The average 
rainfall of about fifteen inches in the val- 
ley and thirty in the mountains is almost 
exclusively between the months of No- 
vember and May, and during that season 
the grass grows luxuriantly and in cer- 
tain sections the tenderest plants thrive 
and bloom in the open air. During the 
long summer the heat is never severe. 

The United States weather bureau re- 
ports for 1901 show a maximum temper- 
ature in July of 94 degrees, but the max- 
imum night temperature was only 66 de- 
grees. ‘The minimum temperature in 
February was 25 degrees, on the night of 
a day when the thermometer rose to 53 
degrees. ‘hus it is seen that neither con- 
tinued cold nor heat exists. The mean 
temperature for the year was 60 degrees. 
There were 285 sunny days out of the 
365, while most of the days not recorded 
as sunny were by no means disagreeable 
and few were stormy. 

The valley may best be seen from some 
such eminence in the foothills as that 
from which Portola first gazed upon it. 
There are many such, some of them al- 
ready the sites of charming and elegant 
homes and others offering opportunities 
of like nature yet to be improved. From 
these vantage points the valley stretches 
out as far as the eye can reach, an almost 
continuous vista of orchard and vineyard, 
framed by gently rising mountains, with 
the waters of the bay glistening on the 
north. 

It is during the blossoming season that 
it presents its greatest charm, whether as 
a panorama or seen in detail. Then the 
white blossoms cover it almost like a man- 
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tle of snow. It is a hopeless task to 
convey an impression of the beauty of this 
scene to one whose eyes have not beheld 
it. Six million fruit trees are in bloom 
almost simultaneously. Of these four 
millions are prune trees and are in bloom 
at the same time, while with them peach, 
apricot, pear and cherry are mingled to 
give color tints to the scene, for the deep 
pink of the peach blossoms adds here and 
there a patch of color to relieve the snowy 
whiteness of the general tone. Mile after 
mile these masses of blossoms stretch be- 
fore the eye until they blend with the 
blue of the horizon. 

The blossom season is a long and de- 
lightful one, both to the residents and 
the thousands of visitors who seek the 
valley to enjoy its climate. The almonds 
are the first to show their blooms, be- 
ginning usually tke last week in Janu- 
ary, and in a few weeks these are fol- 
lowed by the peach, the cherry, the pear, 
the apricot and then the prunes, the 
latter about the middle of March or 
early in April, and finally by the apples. 
Oranges, lemons, figs, walnuts, olives, 
dates, pomegranates, quinces, persim- 
mons and other fruits are grown in the 
valley and foothills, but they add little to 
the wealth of bloom which in the spring- 
time, and especially when the prunes are 
in bloom, robes the entire valley in 
white. 

It is no wonder the people of Santa 
Clara valley annually celebrate the 
blooming of the fruit trees with a “Blos- 
som Festival,” and that visitors come 
from great distances to join in the cele- 
bration or witness the unique spectacle. 

Jnique it is indeed, for nowhere else in 
the universe can such a sight be witnessed 
as this mountain-girt valley of fruit trees 
during the blossom season. The Japanese 
celebrate the blooming of the cherry 
trees, but all the cherry trees in Japan 
are but as a satellite to the sun compared 
with the blooming orchards of the Santa 
Clara. 

At all seasons of the year flowers may 
be seen in profusion about the homes. 
The everblooming roses, hedge rows of 
callas in bloom, the many colored flow- 
ers of geranium, the beautiful, long- 
stemmed California violets and many 
other flowers may be seen during the en- 
tire winter. But it is in April and May, 
just following the rioting of nature in 
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the blooming orchards, that flowers are 
seen in an almost incredible abundance. 
Huge rose bushes climb over houses and 
fences and far up among the limbs of 
great trees, covering them with a wealth 
of color. Innumerable varieties of flow- 
ers bloom in the gardens. No better idea 
of their abundance can be given than to 
say that when President McKinley vis- 
ited San Jose in May, 1901, a huge bou- 
quet was constructed in his honor in St. 
James Park, which was thirty feet high 
and contained two tons of flowers; that 
half a hundred beautiful floats com- 
pletely covered with flowers passed in 
procession ; that two thousand callas were 
used in a reproduction of the battleship 
Ohio; that millions of blooms were 
used in decorating the streets and arches 
in the park. Yet the next day a visitor 
riding through the city and surround- 
ing country would not have imagined 
these gardens had been called upon for 
contributions. 

A drive through the orchard region is 
one of continued charm, whether it be 
taken during the blooming of the trees 
or when they are laden with the ripening 
fruit. The roads are broad and well kept 
and are bordered continuously for miles 
by orchards and vineyards, with here and 
there a field or meadow, and dominating 
all, rise the mountains always before the 
eye. Not the least interesting feature of 
the drive are the numerous ornamental 
trees that line the avenues — palm, 
cypress, willow, elm, eucalyptus, pine, 
linden, nut trees, magnolia, pepper laden 
with red berries, and here and there 
a giant live oak, which the ax has spared 
even when it stood in the very middle of 
the road. The eye, too, is-delighted with 
the millions of California poppies, whose 
orange clusters tint the ground with a 
golden hue. 

The tree-embowered homes resemble 
the well-kept residences and grounds of 
a city, with their beds of flowers and ever- 
blooming roses, graveled driveways and 
green lawns. These are the homes of the 
orchard and vineyard owners, all bearing 
witness to the presence of culture, refine- 
ment and prosperity. At the gate of each 
is the box of the rural postal delivery, 
and a box where the daily newspaper is 
left by carrier every morning before 
breakfast. 

What these roads are over which the 
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NOTABLE POINTS OF INTEREST IN SANTA CLARA COUNTY 


(1) Drinking fountain and bathhouse at Alum Rock Springs. 
(2) General view, New Almaden quicksilver mine. 
(3) The Lick Observatory, summit of Mt. Hamilton (4209 feet). 
(4) In the old garden of Santa Clara Mission. 

















AMONG THE VALLEY’S ROSES AND PALMS 


(1) A typical residence in San Jose’s suburbs. 
(2) Home on the Alameda, once the roadway of the Padres. 
(3) All kinds of roses. 


(4) In the garden of a San Jose home. 
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visitor is whirled in comfort and delight 
in his comfortable carriage or the dash- 
ing automobile, which finds here just the 
conditions for its best use the entire year 
round, may be understood from the state- 
ment that they are macadamized, gridiron 
the entire valley and are kept in perfect 
condition the year round at an annual 
cost of $100,000, one-third of which is 
paid for sprinkling during the summer 
and fall months. Three hundred miles 
of these orchard boulevards are sprinkled 
every day during the dry season. Were 
it not for the blooming or fruiting or- 
chards, one would imagine he was riding 
through the well-kept suburbs of a mod- 
ern city, instead of among the homes of 
the “grangers,” as they delight to call 
themselves. 

But these orchards and roads mean 
more than mere pleasure to the people of 
Santa Clara valley, for the orchards are 
to a large degree the life fountain and 
the roads the arteries of the system 
through which the life fluid courses. It 
is difficult to make one not familiar with 
it comprehend the immensity of the fruit 
interests of this valley. Statistics are 
dull things, yet they are the only means 
by which the magnitude of the fruit in- 
dustry can be stated. There are in the 
county about 4,000,000 prune trees, 600,- 
000 apricot trees, 500,000 peach, 150,000 
cherry, 10,000 olive, 125,000 pear, 20,000 
almond, 10,000 walnut, 2,000 fig, 25,000 
apple and large numbers of orange, 
lemon, nectarine and other kinds of fruit 
and nut trees not grown on so large a 
scale. Oranges may be profitably grown 
here, but the climate and soil are better 
adapted to deciduous fruits. 

Conditions of soil and climate render 
this one of the best prune-growing dis- 
tricts of the world, and for this reason 
prune culture in the United States has 
found here its greatest development. 
Three-fifths of all the prunes produced 
on this continent are grown in the Santa 
Clara valley, whose trees yield upwards 
of a hundred million pounds of the cured 
fruit annually. The matter of superior 
quality accounts for the concentration 
of the industry in this valley. Prunes and 
other fruits are dried in the sun and not 
by artificial heat, as is necessary in less 
sunny climes. With warm, bright sun- 
shine day after day during the drying 
season, with no dust flying, the product 
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of the orchards and driers of the valley is 
the best the country produces. 

Yet it must not be supposed that the 
valley is given up to prune growing. Far 
from it. The statistics already given 
show to what proportions other fruits 
and nuts are grown. There are dried an- 
nually about 3,000,000 pounds each of 
peaches and apricots, and pears and ap- 
ples to a total of a million pounds more. 
Seven canneries pack more than twelve 
million cans of fruit annually, as well as 
great quantities of tomatoes and other 
vegetables, while all varieties of fruits are 
shipped fresh to the extent of 20,000,000 
pounds annually. 

The prudent man makes a careful se- 
lection of soil and location. ‘There are 
thousands of acres yet available and 
every year great numbers of fruit trees 
and grape vines are set out in new or- 
chards and vineyards or in extending old 
ones. 

There are also many acres of small 
fruits and berries, strawberries yielding 
constantly from April until December. 
Many acres are devoted to the growing of 
wheat and barley, which give large yields 
of the highest quality of grain. Only the 
superior value of the fruit crop prevents 
the valley from being a continuous field 
of grain. Much grain is cut for hay, and 
there is also considerable meadow land 
devoted to grass hay of about the same 
market value. Many acres, also, are de- 
voted to the growing of vegetable and 
flower seeds. This is an industry highly 
developed in this valley. Last year the 
product of seeds exceeded five hundred 
tons, more than half of which was onion 
seed, the remainder being of many varie- 
ties. Seedsmen all over the United States 
buy the Santa Clara seeds and know they 
are putting on the market the best that 
can be grown. The assessment roll shows 
that there were in 1901 13,020 acres in 
wheat, 13,200 in barley, 30,900 in hay, 
397 in potatoes, 240 in blackberries, 159 
in raspberries, 261 in strawberries and 
several thousands in seeds. The total ex- 
ports annually are enormous. 

That the valley is an ideal home for 
livestock was early recognized by the 
Spanish settlers, and they grazed large 
herds of horses, cattle and sheep. Live 
stock still constitutes an important ele- 
ment in the swelling of the assessment 
roll. Santa Clara valley has become fa- 
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ORCHARDS OF THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY FROM A HILLSIDE VIEW DURING BLOSSOM FESTIVAL 














mous as the breeding place of some of the 
finest horses in the world—horses that 
have made records on many tracks. The 
Stanford stock farm at Palo Alto is a 
noted one. The foothills, especially in the 
southern portion of the county, are 
grazed by large numbers of horses, cattle 
and sheep. ‘The finest flocks of Angora 
goats in the United States are to be 
found here. Great quantities of butter 
and cheese are made, especially in the 
vicinity of Gilroy. Poultry raising is 
quite an industry, with unlimited oppor- 
tunities for expansion. 

The padres brought with them the 
grape, but the fewacres they planted have 
been converted into thousands. Large 
areas are given up to vines, both in the 
valley and foothills, but it is in the lat- 
ter location the vineyards are the most 
numerous. Both wine and table grapes 
are grown, but the wine grape predom- 
inates. The ravages of the phylloxera, 
which destroyed so many vineyards a 
few years ago, have been guarded against 
in the new ones by the use of resistant 
stock. Recently a vineyard of 239 acres 
was sold for $150,000, including the wine 
of the previous season. New vines are be- 
ing set out in large quantities. From two 
to four million gallons of wine are made 
annually. 

The assessment roll shows that the 
total value of property in the county is 
$52,000,000, and that $32,000,000 of this 
lies outside the limits of incorporated 
cities. This reveals the great value of 
the farms, orchards and vineyards. The 
census also tells the same story. More 
thar half the population of something 
over 60,000 lives outside the cities, not- 
withstanding many of the owners of or- 
chards and vineyards have their homes in 
the cities and towns. Eloquent as this is 
of a highly developed and thickly settled 
region, it must not be assumed that there 
are no openings for others to engage in 
the various pursuits of the valley. The 
man who has money to invest may readily 
secure a home in this delightful climate. 
He may have a cottage with a few acres 
or he may have a mansion with many, or 
anything between them. 

It is readily understood that horticul- 
ture and viticulture on so large a scale 
means work for a great many, people. 
There is work at all seasons, but it is in 
the summer and fall, when the crops are 
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THE LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY AT PALO ALTO, SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
The top view shows the University buildings from the Lagunitas Lake; the central picture 
is of the new Memorial Arch; below is the Memorial Church recently completed. 


being gathered and packed for market, 
that the demand for labor is the great- 
est. Men, women and children flock to 
the orchards and packing houses. En- 
tire families go out into the country 
and camp for weeks near the scene of 
their labors. Others go to and from their 
work in wagons or on bicycles. The fruit 
must be picked, put into boxes, hauled to 
the driers and canneries, sorted, handled, 
packed, canned, boxed. Labor is needed 
at every stage. A drier or a cannery is a 
busy place for weeks, beginning with veg- 


etables and the early cherries and run- 
ning through the peaches, apricots, pears 
and prunes. 

While Santa Clara valley will always 
be noted chiefly for its fruits, its agricul- 
tural products and its live stock, the 
beauty of its scenery and the delight of 
its climate, there are other things that 
contribute to its prosperity and not a lit- 
tle to its reputation. At New Almaden, 
in the mountains some seventeen miles 
from San Jose, is the largest quicksilver 
mine in the United States and the third 
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largest in the world. It has been produc- 
ing a large share of the quicksilver used 
in this country for many years. Another 
at Silver Creek is being developed to large 
proportions. Oil and asphaltum are also 
being developed in several places, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of Gilroy, near 
which also tobacco is grown successfully. 

Mineral and medicinal springs consti- 
tute another attraction and possession. 
The famous Congress Springs, with its 
fine hotel, near the town of Saratoga, in 
the foothills of the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains, is visited by thousands of health 
and pleasure seckers every year. In Alum 
Rock Park, a pleasure ground belonging 
to the city of San Jose, about seven miles 
east of the city, have been developed six- 
teen distinct mineral springs. One splen- 
did soda spring and one fine sulphur 
spring have their waters piped to a little 
pavilion in the park, where they may be 
drawn from faucets side by side with the 
sweet water of Penitencia creek. The 
park is a beautiful place, and is cared for 
by the Park Commissioners of the city. 
An electric line has just been completed 
to it and cars run every hour on week 
days and more often on Sundays. It is 
a favorite resort of both residents and vis- 
itors, who picnic on its grassy slopes, 
wander along the picturesque creek in the 
canyon, indulge in a hot sulphur steam 
bath or take a plunge in the large sul- 
phur bathing tank. It is a unique pleas- 
ure ground, unlike anything else to be 
seen in California. 

The Lick Observatory is on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Hamilton overlooking the val- 
ley. Its white dome may be seen from 
the streets of San Jose, though a drive 
of twenty-eight miles is necessary to 
reach it. This drive is through the val- 
jiey and then up a winding mountain road 
which is pronounced to be the best in the 
United States as well as the most pictur- 
esque. It was constructed by Santa Clara 
county at a cost of $80,000 as one of the 
necessary considerations for the location 
of the observatory there. Lick Observa- 
tory is the Mecca of all tourists well in- 
formed as to the objects of interest in 
California, and stageloads of them may 
be seen going and coming every day. The 
drive to Mt. Hamilton and the observa- 
tory, as well as the commanding view of 
mountain summit and valley to be had 
from this topmost peak of the mountain 
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range, constitutes one of the greatest 
pleasures California can offer. ‘The late 
James Lick spent $700,000 in founding 
the observatory. It has a thirty-six-inch 
glass as well as a number of others,and is 
famous for its discoveriesand other work. 

The Leland Stanford, Jr., University is 
the most richly dowered in the world, the 
endowment of the late Senator Stanford 
and his widow, Mrs. Jane Stanford, be- 
ing appraised at $30,000,000. It is lo- 
cated at Palo Alto, on the line of the 
Southern Pacific eighteen miles from 
San Jose. It is built of stone in the mis- 
sion style of architecture. At Santa 
Clara is located the Santa Clara College, 
successor to the Catholic mission. At 
College Park, a suburb of San Jose, is 
located the University of the Pacific, the 
oldest and largest Methodist college on 
the Pacific Coast. In San Jose is a State 
Normal School with some six hundred 
students, a good high school and fine 
grammar and primary schools and kin- 
dergartens, the St. Joseph’s College, the 
Notre Dame Academy, the Washburn 
School and three business colleges. 

One thing is specially noticed by the 
traveler as he drives through the orchard 
region, and that is the number and excel- 
lent character of the rural school build- 
ings. These are not the famous “little 
red schoolhouses,” but except in the most 
remote districts are graded schools and in 
general appearance resemble those of the 
towns. The character of the schoolhouses 
is an index to the nature and density of 
the population. There are in the county 
114, grammar schools, 159 primary 
schools, 4 high schools, 5 kindergartens 
and 520 teachers. 

The center of life and business activity 
in Santa Clara valley is the city of San 
Jose, the county seat, which has a popu- 
lation of 30,000. It lies on the direct 
line of the Southern Pacific from San 
rancisco to Los Angeles and the cast, 
and overland trains pass through the 
city. It is a beautiful city, with broad 
streets, imposing public buildings, fine 
stores elegant homes embowered in 
palms, flowers and shade trees, fine 
churches and school buildings and all 
that marks the home of refinement and 
wealth and the prosperity of the masses. 

San Jose has a complete system of elec- 
tric street cars, two systems of electric 
light and gas, fine police and fire depart- 
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VISTAS OF THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY COUNTRY 


(1) Trout pools in a mountain canyon. (3) With the valley at his feet. 
(2) Fast-flowing artesian well. (4) Before the Gringo came. 


(5) On a suburban highway. 

















VALLEY FRUIT DRYING AND PACKING 


(1) Trays of fruit drying in the sun. (3) Tons of dried fruit. 
(2) Packing dried peaches ready for market. (4) Pitting peaches by machine. 
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NOTABLE SAN JOSE 


(1) The State Normal School. 


ments, good sewers and other appoint- 
ments of a modern city. The purest of 
water is piped in from the mountains. 
There are three beautiful parks, the St. 
James, the Market-street Plaza and the 
Washington Square (in which are the 
State Normal School, the High School 
and the new Carnegie Public Library). 
St. James Park is one of the most beau- 
tiful of its kind imaginable, being green 
all the year round. It is in the heart of 
the city, fronted on the west by the Court 
House and Hall of Records and the St. 
James Hotel, on the north by the Sainte 
Claire Club and on the east and south 
by residences. On the Market-street 
Plaza stands the fine City Hall, and near 
it are the imposing stone Postoffice and 
St. Joseph’s Cathedral. A view down 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
(2) The Central High School. 


Market street from the City Hall in- 
cludes also the huge electric light tower, 
reaching into the air two hundred and 
ten feet. Two large hotels, the Vendome 
and St. James, have a wide reputation 
for excellence among tourists and trav- 
elers generally. 

San Jose is not alone a beautiful place 
of residence, but it is a city of affairs. 
Here is transacted all the business con- 
nected with the immense fruit crop of 
the valley, as well as its other valuable 
products. Here are located packing 
houses, railroad shops, canneries, foun- 
dries, box factories, planing mills, brew- 
eries, including one of the largest in the 
state, and numerous other industries of 
both general and local importance. Con- 
ditions are such as to render San Jose a 
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specially fine location for manufacturing. 
It has three lines of railway connecting it 
with San Francisco, by which the city 
may be reached a score of times daily. 

Its shipping facilities are equal to 
those of San Francisco, since it is a ter- 
minal point for both local and transcon- 
tinental freight. Goods may be shipped 
letween San Jose and any eastern point 
in the United States on even terms with 
San Francisco. With cheap factory sites, 
cheap transportation between factory and 
car, low expenses and freedom from in- 
terruption by labor difficulties, either di- 
rect or collateral, San Jose offers an ex- 
cellent location for factories. With crude 
oil for fuel at a rate far below the cost of 
coal and with electric power in any quan- 
tity and at reasonable cost, all the ele- 
ments for economical and_ successful 
manufacturing exist here, combined with 
perfect shipping facilities, either by rail 
or by water by the way of Alviso, nine 
miles distant, where the government has 
expended a considerable sum in making 
a navigable channel and harbor. Espe- 
cially is San Jose an unrivaled location 
for the manufacture of the many things 
for which the valley produces the chief 
raw materials, including by-products 
from fruit. 

The town of Santa Clara lies four 
miles north of San Jose and is connected 
with it by two lines of railroad and an 
electric line. It is an important shipping 
point. Hundreds of carloads of fruit are 
shipped from there, as well as other prod- 
ucts, including the output of a large tan- 
nery and two wood-working factories. 

In the foothills of the Santa Cruz 
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mountains, at the western edge of the val- 
ley is Los Gatos, on the line of the nar- 
row-gauge road between San Francisco 
and Santa Cruz by the way of San Jose. 
Its surroundings of orchards and vine- 
yards have earned for it the popular 
name of Gem City. A few miles distant 
is Saratoga, also in the midst of orchards 
and vineyards and a delightful place to 
live. This region is visited annually by 
great numbers of health and pleasure 
seekers. Near Saratoga are the Congress 
Mineral Springs, already referred to. 

In the valley between San Jose and 
Los Gatos is Campbell, where are located 
a large fruit-drying establishment and a 
v~annery. Other fruit centers around San 
Jose are Berryessa, Evergreen, Edenvale, 
Hillsdale, Coyote, West Side, East Side, 
Cupertino and Willows. On the line of 
the standard-gauge road to San Fran- 
cisco are the prosperous towns of May- 
field, Mountain View, Sunnyvale, Law- 
rence and the college town of Palo Alto. 
Palo Alto is famous as a place for sub- 
urban homes, its fine location near Stan- 
ford University making it specially fa- 
vored. It is growing rapidly. 

The upper or southern end of the val- 
ley has for its chief business center the 
thriving town of Gilroy, on the line of 
the Southern Pacific between San Fran- 
cisco, San Jose and Los Angeles. It pos- 
sesses many beautiful residences and fine 
avenues leading to the mountains. With- 
in an hour and a half’s drive are the 
widely famous Gilroy Hot Springs amid 
romantic surroundings and _ destined 


within a few years to become one of the 
Gilroy has in its 


most famous resorts. 














HOTEL VENDOME, SAN JOSE, A NOTED, ALL-THE-YEAR-AROUND RESORT 
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environs a large area of soil equal to that 
of any part of the earth’s surface. The 
great Morse seed farm of twelve hundred 
acres, employing over two hundred men, 
is within two miles of the city, and at 
San Felipe, near by, is the Culp tobacco 
ranch, where tobacco is raised in large 
quantities. 

A beautiful site on the edge of the val- 
ley east of San Jose, a little way beyond 
the Linda Vista golf links and just where 
the electric line to Alum Rock Park en- 
ters the canyon, has been selected for a 
State Odd Fellows’ Home, where a large 
and handsome structure is to be erected. 
This site was chosen out of many offered 
in the state because of its beauty and 
healthfulness, characteristics of the en- 
tire Santa Clara valley. Here, indeed, in 
this valley, are to be found rare combina- 
tions of beauty, fertility, healthfulness 
and charm of climate, accompanied by 
high potentiality for prosperity for thou- 
sands, a place where many now live and 
many more may also live in pleasure and 
comfort. 




































THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS A PRUNE BOUGH FRESH FROM THE ORCHARD; THE LOWER IS A 
TYPICAL VINEYARD SCENE 
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IN A CHERRY ORCHARD ON THE LOS GATOS-CAMPBELL ROAD 


California Orchard Bloom 
BY JEANNETTE CAMPBELL 


fed from photographs taken tn the Santa Clara Va pie 


Flowers and flowers and flowers, 
With leagues and leagues to spare ; 
A glamor of light and color 


And a fragrance-freighted air. 


In shelter of tree and boulder, 
By shadowy stream and pool, 
On the slopes of greening foothills, 


In canyons dim and cool. 
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Orchards and orchards and orchards 





In garments of bridal white: 
Soft clouds of dreaming incense 


That catch and keep the light. 








PEAR BLOOMS NEAR SANTA CLARA 





Through them the south winds whisper, 


Above them the skies bend low, 


And round about them mountain peaks 


Keep guard in robes of snow. 


And gardens, marvelous gardens, 
Where the riotous roses fall- 
\ thousand shimmering rainbows, 


O’er arbor tree and wall. 
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PRUNE BLOSSOMS NEAR LOS GATOS 


While over it all is floating, 
Like an Indian summer haze, 
The lost romance and glory 


Of the vanished mission days. 








ALMONDS ON THE STEVENS CREEK ROAD IN FEBRUARY 














Where Amatil Laughs 


BY Bh. R. INGRAHAM 


MONG. the easily accessible re- 
AX gions of primeval beauty in Cali- 

fornia none is more attractive to 
the tourist and pleasure seeker than the 
Ojai valley of Ventura county and the 
adjacent canyon of the Matilija. First 
exploited by Charles Nordhoff during the 
early seventies, in all its maiden wealth 
of Eden fields, clustering oaks and 
myriad wild flowers, and of picturesquely 
wooded mountains drawn about it like a 
charmed circlet, it well merited the name 
which the Indians had given it—‘The 
Nest.” The original Indian word is 
somewhat obscured by the Spanish spell- 
ing and accent, but the charms of “The 
Ojai” are as potent as in the prehistoric 
days. 

Thither we took our way, a merry 
party of trout fishers, from San Buena 
Ventura one bright morning in May. Ar- 
riving in the valley, at Nordhoff, we es- 
tablished ourselves at the comfortable 


4 





hotel, and from here made various excur- 
sions to the mountain creeks, sometimes 
with rod and line and sometimes merely 
for the pleasure of the climb and the 
revel among the wild flowers. ‘The trout, 
though small, are gamy, and sufficiently 
plentiful to give good sport. 

No more beautiful spot can be imag- 
ined than this valley in the spring. ‘To 
the southwest the hills rise, thickly 
wooded and inviting, behind the fertile 
fields of young grain and the fallow 
meadows starred with flowers. To the 
north rise sterner peaks, that bear the 
fanciful names bestowed upon them by 
ithe Indians, who saw in their contour 
resemblances to animals and people. At 
the base of these barren slopes the work 
ef cultivation extends upward in varying 
degrees, and from eyries far up the steep 
trails certain hermit lodges command a 
view of the lower world. The eastern- 
most height of this ridge is known as 





IN THE CREEK, NEAR WHEELER’S HOT SPRINGS, MATILIJA CANYON 
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BREWSTER, PHOTO, VENTURA, CAL. 


CANYON 


THE DEVIL’S SLIDE, MATILIJA 
Topa Topa, meaning “gopher, gopher,” a 
primitive expression for the fancied im- 
age of one gopher chasing another; and 
away to the westward, like an ancient 
guardian of the valley, lies the stern- 
browed Sleeping Chieftain. 

Of the massive oaks that once formed 
groves throughout the valley many clus- 
ters remain to break the stretch of level 
meadows and the mathematical rows of 
young orchard trees and fence posts 
which mark the advance of civiliza- 
tion, and in this leafy refuge the birds 
rejoice. The golden amapola, loved by 
every loyal Californian; the yellow vio- 
let, with its streaks of velvety brown that 
make it almost like a pansy; the spotted 
Mariposa lily, whose variegated coloring 
and delicate poise lead the stranger to 
mistake it for a butterfly; and the regal 
Matilija poppy, with its white, crepe-like 
petals and golden center, are among the 
blossoms that deck the field and roadside 
and offer a royal welcome to the bewil- 
dered traveler, who, but a month or so be- 


NAMELESS FALLS ON THE MATILIJA 
fore, has left his own home fields bleak 
and desolate, the chilling breath of the 
last snows still in the air. 

After a few cursory trips from Nord- 
hoff we betook ourselves to the Matilija 
canyon for an outing in camp. The spell 
of enchantment grew upon us from the 
hour we entered the pass, until we should 
have been ready to believe any legend that 
the dwellers might tell us of the nature 
children who had first roamed there. The 
rugged picturesqueness of the narrow and 
rocky canyon makes it a most delightful 
spot, and many are the romantic associa- 
tions clustering about it, and many the 
lovers and lasses that have quaffed the 
waters at the spring of “Mother Eve,” or 
mounted the Hanging Rock to view the 
beauties around them, or, again, wan- 
dered up and down the rocky arroyos, 
seeking the famous Matilija poppy. 

All summer long the steep walls of the 
pass ring with the voices of merry camp- 
ers, some wading in the stream, others 
collecting stores of ferns and flowers; 
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MRS. JUMBO ROCK, ON THE NORTH FORK OF THE 
MATILIJA 








the children riding the staid and droll 
little burros or swinging each other in 
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the hammocks half-hidden among the 
trees; all, for at least the time they abide 
here, as free from worldly cares as the 
birds around them. Toward the head of 
the canyon the scenery grows more wild 
and lonesome, and the waters of the sul- 
phur springs more green and forbidding 
to the enterprising traveler who may de- 
sire to sample them. At length the walls 
meet in a barren and precipitous moun- 
tain ridge, over which a trail leads to the 
Cuyama valley in the north. There are 
several points below here where one may 
camp in seclusion and revel in the re- 
moteness and the virgin beauty of his 
surroundings. 

To the right of the lower camping 
ground a road leads up through the hills 
to another and much smaller valley than 
the Ojai—a little cradle, as it were, 
among the wilds—where a newer and 
very popular resort has been opened, 
which is called the Ojai Springs. Here 
the sulphur waters bubble up hot and 
steaming from the ground, and many in- 
valids journey hence to avail themselves 
of the medicinal properties. 

An hour or two at the baths each day, 
long tramps over peak and ravine, glori- 
ous nights in a hammock beneath the 
open sky, early breakfasts of fresh trout, 
caught in the mountain creek when the 
long afternoon shadows fill the gorge, 
and endless hours of dreaming under the 
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peaceful, spreading oaks, make one feel 
that he has been given renewed life. 

It was with many regretful sighs we 
took our way down the Matilija, accom- 
panied by the old native Californian 
who had often beguiled the hours with 
stories of earlier days and with melodi- 
ous strains upon his loved guitar, and 
who was now about to bid us a gracious 
farewell, hoping that we would “come 
again to visit the happy valley in other 
years.” We left the camp by moonlight. 
The soft radiance on the heights and the 
deep shadows below us enhanced the 
beauties of the picturesque ravine and 
lent to it a delightful sense of mystery. 
The stream ran purling softly beside us 
in the darkness, like a friendly sprite, 
loath to let us depart from these inviting 
haunts unattended. Further on, where its 
waters spread gurgling over stones into 
a shallow pool between the lower hills, 
we caught a faint sparkle from the moon- 
beams that slanted through the dwarfed 
oaks’ foliage into its limpid ripples. 
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“It is Amatil, who laughs and beckons 
to you,” said our guide. 

“Who was she?’ we asked. 
Mexican senorita that used to 
here ?” 

“No, senors; it was before the days of 
the Mexicans—ages ago, when Indians 
roved these hills. Her father was a great 
chief and very proud of his little daugh- 
ter. But an enemy stole her from the 
canyon and she was never seen again. She 
grew up among strangers far away. A 
story was brought to the old chief, years 
after, by a wanderer from another tribe, 
saving that she pined away and died, but 
that she promised that her spirit would 
come back to the canyon to sing for him 
again. He used to sit alone by the stream 
to listen for her laughing voice, and the 
Indians called its waters ever after ‘Am- 
atil-haha.’. The Spaniards have only 
changed the name a little, so it is ‘Ma- 
tilija.” and up there you see the Sleeping 
Chieftain, who still hears her happy 
laughter in his dreams.” 


“Some 
dwell 





Trout Fishers Song 


BY U. FRANCIS DUFF 


Up in the morning early, 
Up in the morn and away; 

Off to the cool birch-shadowed pool 
Far down the sylvan way. 


Brushing the dew from the grass 
With eager, hasting feet, 


While overhead 


in the branches 


The birds sing clear and sweet. 


Cloudy the arch of heaven, 
The breezes fallen to sleep; 
Placidly stretches the trout-pool 
From which the gray rocks peep. 


Up in the morning early, 
Up in the morn and away; 
Off to the cool birch-shadowed pool 


Far down the sylvan way. 
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par W. Hodgson 


Illustrated from photographs by the author 


J% HAD made a long journey up 
\ the Rogue river, Oregon, and 

were encamped within two 
miles of the mystic lake we sought. For 
some days our minds had been occupied 
in speculating upon the mysteries of 
Crater Lake; that night we dreamed 
of it. 

On the following morning we started 
early, expecting to reach the rim of the 
crater by sunrise. While making the 
tedious climb we began to wonder if, 
after all, we should see merely an or- 
dinary lake. There was no sign of it and 
some even doubted its existence. We 
came upon a little plateau above which, 
to the right and to the left, there was 
still higher ground. We were about to 
pass to the right, but happened to take 
a few steps further forward, and behold! 
the whole majestic scene burst upon us. 
No one spoke; we stood spellbound for 
some minutes. 

The first impressions of Crater Lake 
cannot be told in words. The feelings 
aroused on first seeing this lake, set deep 
in a high mountain, enable one to appre- 
ciate fully the Indian superstitions con- 
cerning it. No red man, except the con- 


jurers of the tribe, will go near it. To 
do so without propitiating the Llaos, or 
children of the Great Spirit, who guard 
the lake, means in Indian superstition 
certain death and burial in the depths of 
Many are the stories of 


blue waters. 


strange monsters which inhabit the lake. 
and the crater, in the past, has been 
shunned by all the Indians of that re- 
gion. It is written that strong white men 
have burst into tears at the first view of 
the lake; and that brave men coming 
here alone have unaccountably fled away. 
One of our own party trembled from head 
to foot on first seeing it. 

After the wonderment of the first sight 
has passed away, one is likely to be dis- 
appointed at what appear to be the limi- 
tations of the lake; but the experience of 
many goes to show how, through days 
and weeks of association, this feeling 
gives way to a more profound awe than 
even the first view inspired. The per- 
spective in that clear upper air is very 
deceiving and the immense proportions 
of the lake grow on one steadily. 

Think of a great crater, nearly six 
miles in average diameter and nearly 
1000 feet deep, set high on the summit of 
the Cascades, its rim a thousand feet 
above the level of the range, its highest 
crest being 8228 feet above the level of 
the sea: then imagine within this crater 
a lake of the deepest blue, half way filling 
the pit and having no visible outlet. The 
surface of the water is 6239 feet above 
sea level. The lake has been sounded by 
the United States Geological Survey to a 
depth of 1996 feet—indeed for a distance 
of nearly five miles no sounding was less 
than 1900 feet. 
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When one comes suddenly upon the 
crater, the most striking features are: 
First, the fantastic shapes of the inner 
slopes of the rim, showing cross sections 
of broken lava streams radiating away 
from the lake; and, second, the intense 
coloring of the water upon the surface of 
which.are perfectly mirrored the features 
of the rim. Rarely is the surface of the 
water touched by the winds and the re- 
flection is so clear that the water line is 
often indistinguishable. The deep ultra- 
marine at the center of the lake is best 
described by the words indigo blue. The 
intense blue of the deepest water passes 
gradually into a turquoise nearer the 
shores, and this in turn gives place, in a 
few shallow places near the edges, to a 
beautiful transparent vitreous green. 

Rising out of this sea of color are two 
strange features adding interest to the 
otherwise unbroken surface of the water. 
One of these is Wizard Island, near the 
western end, and the Phantom Ship, 
near the southern shore. The island is 
an almost perfect cinder cone rising out 
of a broken lava field. This miniature 
volcano is 845 feet in height and is sur- 
inounted by a well-formed crater, called 
the Witch’s Caldron, 80 feet in depth and 
475 feet in diameter. Wizard Island and 
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some other cinder cones, which rise from 
great depths but which fail by several 
hundred feet to reach the surface, stand 
for Mazama’s most recent volcanic ac- 
tivity. 

The Phantom Ship is a pinnacled rock 
rising a hundred feet or more out of the 
water. When viewed against Dutton 
Cliff as a background it alternately ap- 
pears and disappears, according as it is 
in the light or in the shadow. This 
strange rock of ship-like shape and _ pro- 
portions, and phantom-like appearance. 
caused the Indians and some of the first 
white visitors much alarm. 

3ut more strange and interesting still 
are many of the features of the inner 
slopes of the crater’s rim. ‘These may be 
studied by a boat trip around the lake 
which would occupy one or two days; or. 
by a land trip, skirting the crest as far as 
possible, which would take four or five 
days and a camping outfit. It takes con- 
siderable knowledge of the country to 
make the latter tour successfully. Start- 
ing at Victor Rock and going to the right 
(east) some of the main points of inter- 
est are: Castle Crest, Vidae Cliff, Dutton 


Cliff, Redecloud Cliff, the Wine Glass. 
Grotto Cove, the Palisades, Cleetwood 
Cove, Rugged Crest, Steel Bay, Tao 








SHOWING PINNACLES OF WEST FORK, ANNA CREEK CANYON, 





IN THE DISTANCE A THOUSAND 
FEET ABOVE THE LEVEL OF THE RANGE IS THE SOUTH RIM OF CRATER LAKE 
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Rock, Glacier Peak, Devil’s Backbone 
and the Watchman. 

By the land trip mentioned one is af- 
forded at many points with fine views of 
the surrounding country and mountain 
peaks. ‘To the north is Mt. Thielson, or 
“the lightning rod of the Cascades,” and 
the pumice stone desert; to the eastward, 
Mt. Scott and the “pot hole country”; 
to the southwest are Union peak, Mt. Pitt 
and Shasta; while to the south and 
southeast lie Klamath lakes and the great 
level Klamath plain. 

It is of interest here to note that the 
existence of the lake was undoubtedly 
known to the Klamath, Modoc and Rogue 
River Indians for centuries—their tra- 
ditions all point to this. There are many 
white claimants for the honor of its dis- 
covery, and it is uncertain to whom that 
distinction belongs. Certain it is that 
the lake became known to white men 
about fifty years ago. Some of the vari- 
ous names by which it has been known 
are: Great Sunken Lake, Hole in the 
Ground, Deep Blue Lake, Lake Mystery 
and Majestic Lake. The present name 
was applied by a party of Jacksonville 
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people in 1869. The first United States 
Geological Survey party visited the lake 
in 1883 in charge of Professors J. S. Dil- 
ler and Everett Hayden. Since that time 
the survey engineers and the Mazama 
mountain climbers have thoroughly ex- 
plored the lake region and have made it 
known to the scientific world. 
*Professor J. S. Diller says: 


The history of Crater Lake and its rim be- 
gan in the upbuilding, by normal volcanic 
processes, of a large volcano, Mount Mazama, 
comparable in the nature of its lavas and in 
its structure and size, with the greater peaks 
of the Cascade range. 

Crater Lake did not then exist. Its site 
was occupied by Mount Mazama, which was 
an active volcano in the glacial period. 

+Glaciers descended from its higher slopes, 
scratching the rocks and depositing moraines 
about its base. The later eruptions of Mount 
Mazama occurred in the glacial period, ana 
doubtless produced extensive floods which 
filled with debris the valleys of all the 
streams radiating from the mountain. 

In approximate connection with its final 


In “The Geology of Crater Lake.” Ma- 
zama; Vol. 1, No. 2. 

*Some of the effects of glacial erosion are 
shown in the canyons of Anna creek and Cas- 
tle creek. 
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eruption, the molten material of the interior 
withdrawing, the summit of Mount Mazama 
caved in and sank away, giving rise to a cal- 
dera nearly six miles in diameter and four 
thousand feet deep. Thus originated the great 
pit in which Crater Lake is contained, en- 
circled by a glaciated rim, the hollow base of 
the engulfed Mount Mazama. Upon the bot- 
tom of the caldera voleanic activity contin- 
ued. There were new eruptions building up 
cinder cones and lava fields, and partially 
refilling the great pit. Precipitation is greater 
than evaporation in that region. Volcanic 
activity ceasing, the conditions were favorable 
for water accumulation, and Crater Lake was 
formed in the pit. 

While at the lake I was fortunate to 
run across a hunter and trapper who had 
been in the employ of Professor Diller 
during his 1901 visit. He knew every 
feature of the old crater by heart and of- 
fered to take me hunting on the north 
rim which is seldom visited by men. 

Accordingly, we arranged to start from 
Jagle Cove at sunrise the following day. 
With camera and rifle I reached Victor 
Rock before the appointed time and 
found my companion sitting on a log 
whistling. The red sun soon appeared 
through the haze intensifying the mystic 
beauty of the lake an hundred fold. As 
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we descended toward the water I suc- 
ceeded in photographing a mother grouse 
whose half-grown brood was safe on the 
inaccessible inner slope of the rim. 

Less than a half hour later we were 
pushing off Eagle Cove. The intense blue 
of the water was nearly black at that 
early hour, and the surface being per- 
fectly smooth, the pictures on it were ab- 
solutely perfect, the inverted image be- 
ing in all cases clearer than the upright 
object. 

A row of less than two hours took us 
past Wizard Island and landed us at 
Steel Bay. This is one of the few points 
where one can ascend or descend the in- 
ner slope; but even here, where the crest 
towers about one thousand feet from the 
water’s edge, the ascent is by no means 
easy. Deer trails are everywhere, often 
scaling precipices where we dare not go. 
By zigzagging along successive ledges of 
rim rock, following the best trails, we 
reached the crest of the rim, though, con- 
trary to the expectation of my compan- 
ion, without sighting deer. We found 
many beds and tracks, all of them a few 
days old, showing that the many deer 
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WIZARD ISLAND, SHOWING THE MIRROR-LIKE SURFACE OF THE LAKE 


seen there a few weeks before, had gone 
to some other altitude. 

During the summer months the does 
hold here their kindergarten for the 
fawns. These nimble creatures practice 
skipping up and down the dangerous 
slopes each day to take a drink from 
Crater Lake, it being the only available 
water on the north side. The old bucks 
lie in their beds, which are thick on the 
south slope and along its crest, and sun 
their horns. 

We found the views of the lake and the 
surrounding country exceedingly fine 
from the rim, which we traveled a few 
miles in each direction from Steel Bay. 
No buck appeared, but I succeeded in 
photographing a doe and her fawn as 
they stood looking at us, surprised to see 
two-footed intruders. 

Noon found us again at our boat in 
Steel Bay. After a’ cold bath in Crater 
Lake followed by a hunter’s lunch, we 
rowed further east to Cleetwood Cove, 
from which we were able to climb out 
over, the most interesting part of the 
whole crater, for it was here that the last 
great lava flow took place. One sees here 
great standing lava monuments which 
prove this fact. The lava above Cleet- 


wood Cove must have been molten still 
when the great mountain sank: for while 
the main stream radiates away from the 
lake with a downward pitch, we can see 


how the still-hot lava was bent down- 
ward by the sinking mountain, the lava 
stream being pulled apart like a great 
piece of taffy candy, leaving to this day 
the plain story of the catastrophe. 

When most of the afternoon had been 
spent in exploring the slopes and rim 
above Cleetwood Cove we started to row 
across the lake on the return trip. We 
had proceeded nearly a mile when we 
saw, out near the center of the lake, a 
strange thing — whitecaps, dangerous 
looking ones, had suddenly appeared, 
while our boat yet glided over a glassy 
surface. Scarcely a breeze stirred where 
we, were, though black clouds hung over 
us. The great whitecaps were coming in 
our direction—to continue our course 
would have been madness. We had left 
Cleetwood Cove and Steel Bay—we could 
not return to either in time to avoid the 
storm which was growing furious—so we 
decided to make for the nearest shore and 
chance a landing somewhere along the 
face of the precipice. Any one who has 
seen the lake can appreciate how impos- 
sible it would be to land at most places 
and will well know our predicament. 

We rounded Raven Point just as the 
breakers, four to five feet high, reached 
our boat, and thanks to our lucky stars, 
there was a little cove behind the point, 
and five feet above the water was a ledge 
just large enough for our boat. 
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NORTH SHORE OF CRATER LAKE, SHOWING GLACIER PEAK AND LLAO ROCK, WITH MT. THIELSON 
IN THE BACKGROUND 


The lake was now in a fury, though 
there was no rain and scarcely a breeze 
where we were. We managed to land our 
boat upside down upon the ledge. We 
tried to scale the precipice behind us and 
failed. Hemmed in by both water and 
land, without a bite to eat, or a spark of 
fire, darkness suddenly overtook us. 

That was a memorable night. The 
waves lashed our fortress of volcanic for- 
mation, and at each throb of the deep 
lake the very foundations shook. The 
earth beneath us sounded hollow. The 
water at our feet might be a half mile 
deep. I feared that the awful beat of the 
waves would dislodge our narrow ledge 
and engulf us; or that a landslide of the 
loose lava above us would sweep us off. 
The strange situation was dangerous 
enough to be exhilarating. 

In spite of the wild night, I grew 
sleepy, for the exertion of the day had 
been extreme. As night wore on the 
storm did not abate—the dark water 
seemed moved to the very bottom of the 
old crater. Indeed, the storm appeared to 
come from the water, for the winds struck 
the lake far out and did not reach us. 

When I could keep awake no longer, I 
crawled under the boat and made my bed 
on the rocks. I slept until after ten 
o'clock that night, when a great wave 
struck us and came near washing us off, 
boat and all. We crawled out and man- 


aged to find a still narrower ledge, out of 
reach of the waves, where we sat, by hold- 
ing on to the rocks until one o’clock in 
the morning. All through the night, even 
when the great wave struck us, the wind 
was only a gentle zephyr on our side of 
the ‘lake. About one in the morning the 
waves subsided somewhat and again we 
tried our bed of wet stones and slept com- 
fortably until daylight. 

At sunrise it was still rough, but we 
thought we could row through rather 
than starve. But first we christened the 
little nook, which had given us timely 
shelter, Balmy Breezes Cave, and the ap- 
propriate reasons therefor are approved 
by my companion, Emmett Herchberger, 
and by Professor Diller. This ceremony 
performed, we took to the oars. As the 
sun went higher the lake became smooth- 
er and we reached camp in time to pre- 
vent the start of a search party organized 
to rescue us. 

Altogether Crater Lake is the most im- 
pressive natural wonder on the continent. 
There is a strange sublimity about it 
which rivals the Yosemite, the Sequoias, 
the Yellowstone or the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado. Crater Lake, and enough 
of the surrounding region to keep civili- 
zation from coming too close, ought to be 
made a national park. We have faith to 
believe that this will be done at no dis- 
tant day. 











Books and Writers 


Comment and criticism on books and 
their writers, on literary creators and im- 


itators, will be given 
A RODEO FOR hereafter in this new de- 
BOOKS AND partment of SUNSET. 
WRITERS Some of the best western 


critics have promised to 

tell here a few of the 
things they think. Some of the best west- 
ern writers have agreed to remember the 
existence of critics. Incidentally the pub- 
lishers will not be forgotten, and all read- 
ers may look here for words of wisdom, 
and judge whether or not they find 
them. Sane, unbiased, straightforward 
reviews, without lions’ roars, or bears’ 
growls, are going to be printed. It is 
just possible that more space may be 
given to writers of the West than of other 
points, but if so it is hoped they will be 
deserving of the attention. 


Admirers of Joaquin Miller’s sturdy, 
virile, picturesque verse, will be inter- 
ested to hear that he is 
revising, for an eastern 
publisher, his “With 
Walker in Nicaragua.” 


JOAQUIN MILLER 
REVISING HIS 


NICARAGUA m : 
That’s as whole-souled a 
tribute as ever man paid 
another. It is filled with stirring lines 


of Zoe va poetry. 
acteristic : 


The beginning is char- 


He was a brick: let this be said 
Above my brave dishonored dead. 


And then the poet tells of the strange 
strong men who joined in the fateful ex- 
pedition to tropic climes: 

Men strangely brave and fiercely true 
Who dared the West when giants were 
Who err’d. yet bravely dared to err; 

A remnant of that early few 
Who held no crime or curse or vice 
As dark as that of cowardice. 


The poem is capable of superb illustra- 
tion, and I understand the forthcoming 
revised edition will be elaborately pic- 
tured. Notable among the lines of de- 
scription and imagery are: “Birds hung 
and swung, green robed and red;” “Far 
in the wildest quinine wood;” “Slow 
flapped the idle sails, and slow, the black 


ship cradled to and fro.” And here is 
the terse telling of Walker’s death : 
A bow, a touch of heart, a pall 
Of purple smoke, a crash, a thud, 
A warrior’s raiment rent, and blood. 
A face in dust and—that was all. 


No recent writer of verse has drawn 
more red ink from critics’ ink-pots than 
has Lionel Josaphare, a 
young San Franciscan. 


ONE POET Fast oS sso 
WRITES OF a a “osha 
ANOTHER alternated between gr _ 


ing and flattering, and 

the easy-going reader 
may take his choice in forming judg- 
ment. Another San Francisco versifier, 
whose work is widely known for delicacy, 
soul and skill, Louis Robertson, contrib- 
utes to this Sunset his ideasof Mr. Josa- 
phare. Perhaps Mr. Josaphare may have 
something to say later concerning Mr. 
Robertson. 


“The Lion at the Well” and “Tur- 
quoise and Lron” appeared within a few 
months of one another. They were writ- 

ten by Lionel Josaphare, 


CONCERNING of whom it was said that 
TWO MUCH- he “would cut new high- 
TALKED-ABOUT ways through the forests 
BOOKS of literature.” If it had 


not been for this bold 
statement, it is very probable that the 
hooks would have attracted very little at- 
tention. The first was received with 
laughter, and the second with tears min- 
gled with mirth. There were some, how- 
ever, whose keen scent for fine frenetics 
detected both beauty and strength in the 
verses, and while they could not say ex- 
actly where the poetic merit lay, they 
gave the young author a great deal of en- 
couragement and some good advice. 

As a rule critics make vague state- 
ments about an author’s writings, par- 
ticularly when they are, or presume to be, 
poetry. 

They condemn one thing and praise 
another, and when they know little or 
nothing of their business they deal in 
words and phrases that have a general 
meaning, but fail to place their finger on 
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any particular word, line or verse, show- 
ing why it is worthy of praise, or why it 
should be condemned. They say the work 
has a tendency to too much alliteration, 
which may be so, but if they were asked 
to point out the alliterative line in which 
the fault occurs, they rarely do so, know- 
ing full well, or at least blundering into 
the belief that the line could not be well 
mended. 
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Alliteration is one of the strongest and 
most effective weapons in the poet’s ar- 
mory, but it is one of the edged tools 
that children and others should not play 
with. ‘Therefore, when a critic accuses a 
writer of too much alliteration, of imita- 
tion, of excessive fondness for rhyme, of 
commonplaceness and of other poetical 
and lexical impropricties, let him point 
to the place wherein the failing is found, 
and not deal in meaningless generalities 

Where faults are apparent, let the 
critic condemn, but give his reason for 
doing so; let the “culprit” line or word 
be called into court for a fair trial. 
Where there is some intangible beauty, if 
the word may be used, that eludes the 
coarse contact of the critic’s pen, as the 
faint fragrance of a flower or the fabled 
music of the spheres, let him submit the 
stanza that contains the charm, even if 
he cannot define its beauty. 

“The Lion at the Well” is not poetry. 
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If it were judged by the Whitman stand- 
ard it would be found to be full of poetry, 
but those who find beauty in Whitman 
are blind to the beauty in Byron and 
deaf to the magic minstrelsy of Tenny- 
son; to them Shakespeare is a riddle as 
difficult to solve as the secret that still 
sleeps within the stony lips of the silent 
watcher by the gates of Thebes. 
This is perhaps the strongest and best 

verse in “The Lion at the Well”: 
With whiskered maw and bludgeoned paw, 
Thou brawling brute wouldst thou abawe 

My thirst from that 

Thou swollen cat, 

Thou hell-child! 
He blinks, upon the porches of his back 
The wan day sits. The beast thinks to af- 

fright me. 

Give me a sword of sweetsome line 
Spend me a blade of razor spine, 
Or lend a knife; I'll kill that swine, 
Rip him of tripe and entrail and disbowel ‘im. 


‘This is an instance where it is not nec- 
essary to point either to defect or beauty. 

“Turquoise and Iron” is a little book 
of about one hundred pages. It contains 
some really good verse, but its blemishes 
are so frequent and so flaringly apparent, 
that whatever beauty it may possess is 
obscured and forgotten in the presence of 
many meaningless and absurd words and 
lines. But there is beauty, and plenty of 
it, too, in this young man’s work. 

These lines are from “The Statue”: 


At once the bruising workmanship renewing. 

Here [ a turning took, a slow curve bended. 

With vim the marble-meated virgin hewing; 

Full wistfully I blended; proudly did glorify 

What was a smile with what (if stone could 
breathe) 

Would have been thought a sigh. 


*Marble-meated” is a strange epithet 
to apply to the still, white stone taking 
on the form and appearance of life. It 
would have been intelligible, if not com- 
mendable, for its descriptive force, if it 
had been applied to some living, but 
chilling maiden like Maud, whom Ten- 
nyson called “faultily faultless, icily reg- 
ular, splendidly null.” 

And yet the lines: 
What was a smile with what 

breathe) 
Would have been thought a sigh 


(if stone could 


are very beautiful. It is a pity that in 
those immediately following his “heart 
squeezes gloomily” and his hopes are 
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“drageed awa\ in hearses.””. In the same 
poem these lines are not bad: 

Music is joy: 

A single note is joy 

Because it lives on air that 

One proud living moment gives, 

\ moment may destroy. 


\nd then “with sound for praver the 
-oul forgets to pray.” A trifle suggestive 
of Hamlet’s uncle, but others do it, too. 
Not very far along in the same poem he 


asks 


Did God the human visage knock ? 


A little later we are informed that 


Art is the countenance of a lovely mind 


and are edified by the new definition. 

In another poem (all these writings 
are “poems” by courtesy ) he calls the 
opal “the villain gem,” but later on re- 
deems himself in these really splendid 
lines: 

Love me sometimes dimly 
As in twilight’s peace; 
Love me often grimly 
As when Honor frowns and feasting friends 
decrease. 
love my sorrows. too, and love me though my 
love should cease, 


He tells us that the “twilight flows 
through Faney’s watermills’ and that 
the waves “tinkle.” Also that: 


The poet lauds the rainbow when the rains 
Have swilled the pools about his murky feet. 


Would these lines have lost any of their 
poetic beauty,or been less lucid, if he had 
<aid “when the rains have swelled the 
murky pools about his feet ‘a 

A little later in the “Splendid Earth” 
he recompenses us in this quatrain : 
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Full are her sobs, her melody as deep, 
(he aspiration of her song as high 
When some uneasy pauper goes to sleep 
As when a sacred pageant passes by. 

“Tnsipidly with rancid lips he browsed 
the sweets of evening air” is the language 
in which he describes the attitude and 
feelings of the pauper, later on in the 
same pocm. But it does not make the 
heart of pity “bulge” with tears even 
when he describes the life of his hero as 
but the “wageine of his breath.” 

“Faith” is the only piece of blank 
verse in this inimitable collection, and in 
it one might look for the true test of the 
poct’s talent; for there he is freed from 
the “slavery of rhyme” of which he has 
heen accused, and justly, too. But even 
here with unfettered wing he fails to rise 
above his customary style. We find in 
“Faith” that “A man may have moun- 
tains in his soul unclimbed by his own 
limbs” and that “at the cold bottom of 
the heart’s deepest well there lies a drop 
of blood, a lovelier and a redder drop 
than ever drawn with buckets of mis- 
trust.” In one of his sonnets he says 
that “a tale came up the backstairs of his 
heart.” With “limbs to scale the un- - 
climbed mountains in his soul” and with 
“buckets” and “backstairs” to reach the 
depths of his heart, he may “cut new 
highways through the forests of litera- 
ture”? but it will be after he has learnt 
to dismiss from his vocabulary words 
that never had, and never can have, any 
place in poetic utterances. 


Louis A. ROBERTSON. 


“The Lion at the Well” and “Turquoise 
and Iron,” by Lionel Josaphare; published by 
A. M. Robertson, San Francisco. 


From a California Train 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 


Lark songs ringing to heaven, 
Karth-light clear as the sky, 
Air like the breath of a greenhouse 


With the greenhouse roof on high. 


Flowers to see till vou are weary, 
To travel in hours and hours, 

Ranches of gold and purple, 

with 


Counties covered flowers. 


A rainbow, a running rainbow 


That flies at 
A ribbon, a 


our side 


broidered 


for hours! 
ribbon. 


A rainbow ribbon of flowers! 














Plays and the Players 


Miss Maude Fealy, who has attained 
vreat distinction as the voungest leading 
woman on the stage, will begin a seven 
weeks’ starring engagement at the Grand 
Opera House, San Francisco, on May 
26th. Miss Fealy is barely nineteen, 
just a winsome, unaffected voung miss, 
tall and slender, with deep blue eyes, 
childlike in expression, but very serious. 
She has an abundance of light brown 
hair, shading toward the golden. Her 
many complimentary notices and excel- 
lent theatrical offers have not turned her 
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head, for she is still the earnest, thought- 
ful voung girl whose sole ambition is 
to fulfil the expectations of a loving 
mother and an appreciative public. Ex- 
acting critics say she is one of the future 
great artists of the American. stage. 
Surely this modest, hard-working voung 
lass deserves every word of praise that 
has been given. Her engagement at the 
Grand Opera House will be watched with 
Francisco 
critical 


considerable interest, for San 
audiences are noted for their 


judgment. 
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At the Columbia Theater, San Fran- 
( isco, N. OH Goodwin and Maxine elliott 
have begun their engagement with their 
delightful production of H. V. Esmond’s 
play, “When We Were Twenty-one.” It 
was in this piece that Mr. Goodwin and 
Miss Elliott first appeared here two sea- 


sons ago. 


LATEST PORTRAIT STUDY OF 

Following these stars at the Columbia, 
San Franeisco, Charles Frohman will 
present John Drew in his latest success, 
“The Second in Command.” From all 
accounts Drew has never before ap- 
peared in a more fitting role. ‘The Sec- 
ond in Command” is from the pen of 
Captain R. Marshall, whose other plays, 
“A Royal Family” and “His Excellency, 
the Governor,” were brilliant successes. 





MAXINE ELLIOTT BY 
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There are great plans for the Tivoli, 
the popular San Francisco opera house. 
When the new building is constructed a 
number of popular operas will be staged 
and sung with exceptional magnificence. 
“The Fortune Teller” and “The Singing 
Girl” the presentations this 
month. 


lead in 


A LONDON ARTIST 


Milton and Dolly Nobles and Louise 
Dresser are to lead the month in the at- 
tractions at the San Francisco Orpheum. 
This playhouse has a list of star attrac- 
tions billed for the summer months. 

One of the dramatic events of the next 
winter season will be the appearance of 
Mrs. Fiske in Paul Heyse’s play, “Mary 
of Magdala.” of which Mrs. Fiske has 
hought the American rights. 
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SCENE FROM “UNDER THE RED ROBE.” TO BE PRESENTED DURING THE MONTH AT THE CALIFORNIA 


THEATER, SAN FRANCISCO, 


The annual summer engagement of 
the popular Neill company in San Fran- 
on at the California Theater. 
There will be sixteen weeks of the Neills 
this time, and five weeks of Frederick 
Warde. During May the Neills will pro- 
duce Opie Read’s new pastoral drama, 
“The Starbucks.” This play was put on 
during the last week of April and scored 
such a tremendous hit that it will be ex- 
tended for a second week and possibly 
fora third. It is written in Read’s most 
humorous vein and scintillates with his 
characteristic wit. “The Starbucks” tells 
a story of life among the mountaineer 
moonshiners of Tennessee and depicts it 
in a manner entirely new to the stage. 


1S 


CISCO 


BY THE NELLL COMPANY 
The second May play will be the roman- 
tic drama, “Under the Red Robe.” This 
has not been seen in the west since the 
original production appeared five vears 
ago at the Baldwin. It is a costume play, 
and ts in which the Neills are ex- 
ceedingly strong. Another May play will 
probably be Charlotte Thompson's new 
comedy, “Phe White Man’s Burden,” 
which will have its initial production on 
any stage at the California. 

Samuel Thall, of New York, brother 
of the late Mark Thall, is to take the lat- 
ter’s place at the Alcazar Theater, San 
Francisco, and will with 
Messrs. Mever and Belasco in the man- 
agement of the Central Theater. 


one 


be associated 


Sunset Rays 


“Pleasantest Trip of My Life” 
The following self-explanatory letter was 
received recently from Mrs. J. A. Vinson, of 


Phoenix, Arizona: 


“T recently made the pleasantest trip of my 
life from Alabama to Phoenix, Arizona. I 
took one of the tourist Pullman palace cars. 
I could not have made a more comfortable 
journey. 

“The Southern Pacific Company is to be 


congratulated upon its affable and accommo- 
dating conductors and kind porters. I had a 
babe two months of age and two other small 
children, and when one with such encum 
brances can be made pleasant and comfortable 
on so long a journey, the railroad officials de- 
serve credit and praise. 

“T would encourage any one contemplating 
a journey, South, East or West and wanting 
as little expense attached as possible to go 
via the Southern Pacific, taking the tourist 
palace car.” 
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Coronation 


At the king’s gate the subtle noon 
Wove filmy yellow nets of sun; 

Into the drowsy snare too soon 
The guards fell, one by one. 


Through the king’s gate, unquestioned then, 
A beggar went and laughed, “This brings 
Me chance, at last, to see if men 
Fare better, being kings.” 


The king sat bowed beneath his crown, 

Propping his face with listless hand; 

Watching the hour glass sifting down 
Too slow its shining sand. 


“Poor man, what wouldst thou have of me?” 
The beggar turned and, pitying, 

teplied, like one in dream, “Of thee, 
Nothing. I want the king.” 


Up rose the king, and from his head 
Shook off the crown and threw it by. 
“Oh, man, thov must have known,” he said, 

“A greater king than I.” 


Through all the gates, unquestioned then, 
Went king and beggar, hand in nand. — 
Whispered the king: “Shall I know when 

Before his throne I stand?” 


The beggar laughed. Free winds in haste 
Were wiping from the king’s hot brow 

The crimson lines the crown had traced. 
“This is his presence now.” 


At the king’s gate the crafty noon 
Unwove the yellow nets of sun; 

Out of their sleep in terror soon 
The guards waked, one by one. 


“Ho, there! Ho, there! Has no man seen 
The king?” The cry ran to and fro. 

Beggar and king, they laughed, I ween, 
The laugh that free men know. 


On the king’s gate the moss grew gray; 
The king came not. They called him dead; 
And made the eldest son one day 
Slave in his father’s stead. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 





California Visitors 

Under the head, “An Embarrassment of 
tiches,”” George H. Daniels, general passenger 
agent of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad, writes in The Four Track 
News for April: 

“In accordance with predictions made in 
the early part of the season by well-informed 
eastern railway men, California is flooded 
with visitors. Never in the history of travel 
have there been so. many health and pleasure 
seekers moved so great a distance in so short 
a time. 

“In a recent letter from the president of 
one of the California lines. the statement is 
made that there are over fifty thousand vis- 
itors from the east in California, all of whom 
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want to return by the first of June. Sup- 
posing that every sleeping car that leaves Cal- 
ifornia was filled to its capacity, say an 
average of twenty-five persons to each car, it 
would require two thousand sleeping cars to 
accommodate them. 

“The success of the new hotels has been so 
great that already additions to the present 
structures are being planned, and a number 
of new hotels, and a great many large board- 
ing-houses, with modern accommodations, are 
under way, to mect the demands of next sea- 
son, which are sure to be greater than those 
of this—the most prosperous season Califor- 
nia has ever known.” 


The Meadow Lark's Song 
Rare gem, California, sparkle and shine 
In your setting of gold. You are mine! 

are mine! 
‘Mid mustard’s bright fretwork, with bur- 
nished gold rim 
Stands your loving-cup poppy; 
its brim! 
To the gold of your suns, to your skies ever 
blue; 
There is gold on my throat while I sing this 
to you— 
California’s gold! 


You 


I quaff to 


Pure gold! 
—Clara Adele Hunt. 


The seventh of the series of articles on 
“The Horses of California,” by Joseph Cairn 
Simpson, appears in this number of SUNSET. 
These articles are attracting wide attention 
and gaining much praise, both for the writer 
and for the magazine that has had the enter- 
prise to publish them. Major. P. P. John- 
ston, of the National Trotting Association, 
Lexington, Ky., writing to Mr. Simpson re- 
cently, says: “I have been reading with much 
interest your articles on the horses of Cali- 
fornia. They are valuable contributions to 
history and will find a place in the best 
libraries of the country on the subject. The 
number containing the strong face of Captain 
Smith was doubly welcome.” 


Eschscholtzia 
O western flower, so brave, so bright, so bold, 
What land can claim thee like this land of 
ours 7 
For hast thou not drunk deep and long of 
gold 
From earth and heaven through all thy 
growing hours? 

The gold that lies in California’s soil 
Thou’st reached thy bravest rootlets down 

to gain, 

And won without the miner’s weary toil. 
And then, with daring surety, thou, again 

Hast lifted up thy petals to allure : 
The golden sunlight as it streameth down, 

Till thou hast caught and held its richness 

pure, 

And on thy stem there lies a golden crown. 
Our seal is on thee! May it ever rest, 
Thou golden floweret of the Golden West! 

—Anna Warner. 








Headquarters for Commercial Travelers Modern Accommodations 


One Block from Depot THE W. C. CONROY 
Free Bus to Depot ; O N R O Y Proprietor 


and Postoffice 





Correspondence Cheerfully Answered 


AUBURN, CALIFORNIA 








Doors, Windows, Blinds, Boxes and Trays 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE LUMBER CO. inc. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in PINE and REDWOOD LUMBER 

SUGAR and SISSON WHITE PINE Corner Center and Sonora Streets WHITE and SUGAR PINE 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 

Saw Mills at McCloud River and Ash Creek Yards at Fifth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco 
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AUBURN, CALIFORNIA 


FREEMAN & WALSH, Proprietors 
SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO TOURISTS 

















Elevation 1360 Feet Most Popular Resort in the Foothills 


PLACER COUNTY J. H. WILLS 


Real Estate Agent 


ORANGE LANDS AUBURN Placer County CALIFORNIA 


Will state facts in regard to any lands—Deciduous Fruits, Berries, Grapes and Olives 
Gives full information to Homeseekers. Correspondence solicited. 


5 or “ Aeolia,’? to Californians and others who know, stands 

BIRD ALL S PURE for the best of Olive Oils. Grown and bottled by F. Birdsall 
on Aeolia Heights, (olive orchard) Auburn, Placer County, 
California. Never sold in bulk; always under our branded cork and trade-marked label. 
Absolute purity guaranteed with cleanliness and care in manufacture. Highest quality, 


best flavor (only selected Picholene olives used). On the California Market ten years com- 




















peting with other Pure California Olive Oils, and its reputation is unequaled. Also 
Ripe Pickled Olives in season. : : : Address E. S. BrRDSALL, AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 
4 . : N The best is the cheapest for medicinal purposes and table use. S . < 4 
> ) 3 > A product worthy of the Gateway County of this wonderful state. > S, 3 > 





Iands for orange culture, dairying, stock raising, grain growing, 

A and for Homes general farming, deciduous fruits, and olives, with an abundance of rain- 
fall which precludes drouth. Central and Northern California is the land 

of promise. Write for catalogue giving full descriptions of improved and 


H unimproved properties. 
Health and Profit G. O. HAYFORD, 503 J ST., SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
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CALIFORNIA TOMES 


OWENS RIVER VALLEY 














al 


HE WILLIAM PENN COLONIAL ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA owns two 
mammoth canals, capable of irrigating 22,000 acres. The Com- 
pany owns about 12,000 acres of fine farming land. Have already 
sold 1000 acres in small tracts to settlers who will improve. Railroad 
runs through the land, a school district is established and postoffice 
granted; sidetrack at our townsite. Excellent farming and fruit land, 
with water for irrigation and domestic purposes, $20 per acre, but 
will be advanced in price soon; one-third cash, balance in three 
equal annual payments. The liquor business and gambling houses 
prohibited by forfeiture clauses in deeds. All good citizens desired. 

For further particulars, see or address the Secretary and General 


Manager WM. E. COX, 303-5 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Photography 
in California 





Amateur 
Photographers 














Send your name, address, 
and a make - aa : Full course, including practical 
r amera tO US an ° ° . 
— " demonstration and instruction 


we will send you a free : ; 
sample copy of Camera in every branch of the art in 


Craft, the brightest, best one term of three months. 
and most instructive The staff includes five of the 
photographic magazine most prominent photographers 
in the United States. # in the West. : Special terms 


Subscription price, $1.50 
per year. *& % % % 


Company a ae School of Photography 


114 Geary Street, San Francisco San Francisco 


for the next sixty days. Send 
for full information. : 
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IEMAMA COUNTY 








The Home of Sunshine 
Flowers and Fruits 


Seasons Never Fail. (See the Government Reports) 


PEARS, PEACHES, APRICOTS, 
PLUMS, PRUNES, NECTARINES 
—the Best the World Produces 


ORANGES, LEMONS AND ALL 
SEML-TROPICAL FRUITS 


—compare with the Best 


BERRIES AND GARDEN TRUCK 
—for your Table the Year Round 


WATER IN ABUNDANCE FED 
BY PURE MOUNTAIN SNOWS 


Cheap Lands for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, tlogs 


PURE AIR FOR GOOD HEALTH 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS 
GOOD AND GENEROUS NEIGHBORS 


All the Best Gifts that Nature can give, you will find in 


TEMAMA COUNTY 


175 MILES NoRTH OF SAN FRANCISCO BY RAIL 


Address CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, RED BLUvFr, CAL. 
E. F. LENNON, Secretary. 
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Yosemite and H{etch Hetchy 


Big Tree Groves of Tuolumne and Calaveras 














MURPHYS CAVE and the GOLD FIELDS of the Mother Lode 


Handsome Booklet Mailed You by addressing 
S. H. SMITH, General Passenger Agent Sierra Railway Co. 
JAMESTOWN, CALIFORNIA 
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TO SPORTSMEN 


THE TETON GUIDES ASSOCIATION is prepared to furnish experienced guides, cooks 
and first-class outfits to parties desiring to hunt in the Jackson Hole Country and vicinity. 
The greatest big game country in the United States. GAME—Elk, deer, antelope, mountain 
sheep, bear, mountain lion, grouse, ducks and trout. For particulars, address 


Secretary TETON GUIDES ASSOCIATION, JACKSON, WYOMING 











IF YOU BUY CAMS, CAM SHAFTS, CAM PULLEYS OR STAMP STEMS 


we are looking for you. Not because we sell them, but because we 
sell a Stamp Mill that does not use them. Our mill has many other 
advantages of which we would like to tell you. Send for our catalog. 


IDEAL STAMP MILL COMPANY 530 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





HAYWARDS, ALAMEDA COUNTY, CAL. 


FRUIT ORCHARDS AND SUBURBAN HOMES 
One Hour’s Ride from SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND or BERKELEY 
Productive fruit farms; beautifully located homes in full view of San Francisco Bay and City. Climate 
unsurpassed. The best CHERRY, APRICOT, SMALL FRUIT and VEGETABLE section in the State. 
For further particulars, correspond with 


S. D. WARREN & SON, REAL ESTATE, HAYWARDS, CAL. 












“A PRODUCT OF NATURE'S LABORATORY” 


E. & S$. catirornm OLIVE OIL 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1000. 















Shipped direct from the Mills tothe consumer. Express charges paid to any point in California 
A large bottle for $1.00, or one gallon for $4.00. EKMAN-STOW CO., OROVILLE, CAL. 
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Polo and Golf 


Winter and . . 
Summer 





*y 


HoTEL DEL MONTE 


Monterey California 
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Lands in 
Yuba County — 
California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, 
Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and 
Alfalfa Lands in tracts to suit. 
Abundance of Water for Irri- 
gation where needed. = 


Prices from $25 to $100 per Acre 
FINE CLIMATE 


For Particulars write 
MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





E. A. ForRBES, President 
A. C. IRWIN, Secretary 


MARYSVILLE - CALIFORNIA 
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SALT LAKE 
CITY’S 
NEW 
HOTEL 





DON H. PORTER 


LARGE, SUPERB AND INCOMPARABLE 











Through Connection from California 





The Chicago @ Alton Ry. 


“Tne ORLY WAT” 


between 


Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago 








Rock Ballasted and Dustiless Roadbed 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


WE WILL 
FORFEIT 


$1000 


AND PAY FOR 


THE 
CHEMICAL % 
% 
v1 KA 
TEST + 
IF ANY co 


ADULTERATION *% 
% 





IS FOUND % 
Ka 
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*% 
THE EHMANN % 
% 
OLIVE OIL, og 
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EHMANN OLIVE CO., Orovitte, Cat. 








Attention California Homeseekers ! 





We desire to call the attention of intend- 
ing buyers of country lands to some 
bargains in income-producing orchard, 
vineyard, grain and stock farms, many 
of which are bank foreclosures, that we 
have for sale. Mr. Bush having had forty 
years’ knowledge and experience of the 
value of lands, and being the owner ofan 
income-producing orchard and vineyard, 
can intelligently direct intending buyers 
to the best lands and bargains in the 
State. Correspondence solicited. < 


DAVID BUSH & SON 
20 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Sunset M agazine 


PICTURES THE WONDERS 
RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES 
OF THE WEST 


Unrivaled for Advertisers 


IT OFFERS THE BEST IN LITERA- 
TURE AND MAGAZINE ART 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE 


Southern Pacific Company 
4 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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Traveling between the EAST and WEST by the 


New York Central Lines 


You have the choice of routes via CHICAGO and either the 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL or LAKE SHORE 








or via ST. LOUIS or CINCINNATI and the BIG FOUR ROUTE 








You can You can 





Stop at thus 





Niagara : pass 
Falls , through 


without = war Detroit 


or 
Cleveland 


as: xe 








ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY 





In either case, you ride over the Four-Track New York 
Central through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic 
Hudson River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New 
York or Boston. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


C. C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO 
or 

F. M. BYRON, Southern California Passenger Ag’t, Stimson BI’k, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, Sherlock Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 

or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
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4 SACRAMENTO 
PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK, S4cRAMEN’ 
J. L. HUNTOON, Vice-President GEO. W. LORENZ, Sec’y and Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


WM. BECKMAN J. lL. HUNTOON GEO. W. LORENZ 
Capital Paid Up in Gold, $225,500 Reserve and Surplus, $100,000 
Interest Paid on Deposits Semi-Annually Money Loaned on Real Estate Only 
Address All Communications ‘‘ PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK.” 





WM. BECKMAN, President 


E. J. CROoLY WM. JOHNSTON 
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WE SELL THE EARTH 


BASSETT & SMITH 


20 YEARS’ practical experience in California qualifies us to be of great service 
to the HOMESEEKER. We deal in all kinds of REAL EsTaTE, CITY AND 
CouNTRY. We make a specialty of productive income bearing orchards, which 
will make you money. Also alfalfa farms. Call and talk matters over with us. 





We can help you. 
BASSETT & SMITH 


202% South Broadway, Rooms 207-8 LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











G. W. CARPENTER, President 
Cc. R. Boyp, Cashier 


FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE UNION 


of Sutter County 


Storage, Forwarding and Commission House Banking and Insurance 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


INCORPORATED MARCH 29, 1873 








FARM LANDS 


YUBA CITY, SUTTER COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 








HUT men | OLerra Lumber Co. 


CORNING 
ORLAND, Glenn County 


WOODLAND, Yolo County E UMBER, D OORS 
er Colusa County WINDO WS, BLINDS, Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








CHICO 
BIGGS Butte Count 
GRIDLEY ! on FRUIT BOXES Specialty : 
and DRYING TRAYS SUGAR PINE LUMBER 


YUBA CITY, Sutter County 
Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch 
SAN FRANCISCO Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill at Red Bluff 
Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 

















J " McSHERRY WILL assist Homeseekers in securing Suitable 
t 1 


Locations, and Negotiate Transactions between 
1. see Purchasers and Owners. Property in large or small 
Tracts bought and sold. The finest fruit farms in the 


j valley. Deciduous fruits, vineyards, and alfalfa lands. 
San Joaquin County, Cal, r CORRESPONDENCE’ SOLICITED 
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STOCKTON, 


CALIFORNIA 









EATON & BUCKLEY 


Stockton, 
San Joaquin Co. 
California 


$30 to $60 


Water costs $2.50 per acre for 
season of four or five irrigations 






per 


Irrigated ... 
Acre 


Small Tracts 














100 miles from San Francisco 














() ives Ripe Pickled 


Green Pickled 
PURE CALIFORNIA OLIVE OIL 


OUR OWN PRODUCTION 











We have 15,000 bearing trees, fifteen 
years old, near Stockton, California. 


Manufacturers of 


H. H. H. Horse Medicine, D. D. T., 1868 
Address H. H. Moore & SONS 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 

















Stockton. 
in Truck Farming. 






from 5 acres upwards. Bu 
left. Give us a call and 
and other properties. 






Real Estate 





400 ACRES SOLD 


ae WEeeRk TRACT 


The Choicest Garden Land ever offered in the vicinity of 
Sediment Bottom Land purchased by experts 
Plenty of Water—Good Road— 
Only five miles out of town. 









Can be bought in Tracts 
y now. Only ten subdivisions 
obtain full particulars of this 
Correspondence Solicited 


GG. M. WEBER & CO. 


and Insurance 











216 East Main Street 








STOCKTON, CAL. 
















HOMESEEKER 


We have choice farming, fruit and vine lands for sale in all parts 
of San Joaquin County, California. 
San Joaquin Valley. Correspondence solicited. 


L. M. CUTTING & CO., Masonic TEMPLE BLDG., STOCKTON, CAL. 


Before buying farm or 
city property, call on us. 


Oldest Real Estate firm in the 





Under Irrigation an 


FARM 
LANDS 





California. For par 


R. 





PLEASE 


Be 

Representing JULIA H. WEBER, heir to Estate of the Founder of Stockton 

17 North Hunter Street, Opp. Court House, Stockton, California 
p> 


d close to big market, in lots to suit. 


VALUABLE RAILROAD AND WATER FRONTAGE 
in the heart of Stockton, the industrial interior city of 


ticulars, apply to 
OULLAHAN 
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Union TRANSFER Co. 


Baggage Checked and Delivered 
Freight Shipped and Stored 


teak 
Dye Hers 


te ak +. 
Merferferfererfertorhe 


, 
shot 


Everything handled that can be moved by horses 














MAIN OFFICE 


165 Stevenson Street 


Off Market, between Palace Hotel and Third Street 
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Quick Delivery and Careful Handling 


ow 
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Agents on all Trains of Southern Pacific Co. = 


Telephone Private Exchange 83 ca 


Mea Ye % Ye teste ot Ne ate leah 
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% Established 1850 FOOK, wou & co. * 
7 Telephone China 72 = 
% Importers of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in me 
% s a 
* Chinese and Japanese Fancy Goods == 
te 
z HY UNG 0, CURIOSITIES RA 
* Bronze and Ivory Toys, Lacquered Ware, = 
x Fine Crockery, Canton Crepe, Silk Handker- Ly 
x9 chiefs, Embroidered Screens, and all Kinds of 3 
es DIRECT IMPORTERS OF Silk Dress Patterns, Fireworks, Teas, Etc. Ks 
* > 
% 707 DUPONT STREET % 
ee Tac - me 
% é " Near Sacramento SAN FRANCISCO % 
Zz hinese an apanese | S$ Invoice Received by Every Steamer . 
4 All Orders Promptly Attended to ; 
at a “St 
OG Oo 
: Fancy Goods : 
YUNE FONG ss 
ok % 
% os 
* Banquet and Restaurant «+ 
ts ee ‘ . nea % 
% and all kinds of Canton Crepe, Pongee Silk, 710 JACKSON STREET * 
a < ; + eae ae : % 
ee Grass Cloth, Rice, Tea, Firecrackers, Nut Oil, Between Dupont and Stockton + 
ate Fancy Matting, Porcelain, Satsuma, Clois- r eel Re re * 
% 3 MEALS COOKED TO ORDER SAN FRANCISCO ,, 
RA sone Bronze, Ivory Figures, Lacquered Ware, + 
% Carved Ebony Furniture, Embroidered Silk * 
a me 
pi Goods, Shawls, Fire Screens, Handkerchiefs, WOEY SEN LOW % 
% . er . : P e % 
+ Bed Quilts, Satin Embroidered Curtains, C h inese R estaurant * 
5 of Dressing Gowns, Etc. is 
% a No. 808 Dupont Street San Francisco, Cal. + 
*% = ‘ . - Oo 
¥, Dinner with all the delicacies of the season, : 
% No. 640 Sacramento Street served in the best Chinese Style. * 
% Tea, coffee, cakes, fruits and confectionery % 
% SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. at all hours. FINE TEAS A SPECIALTY &% 
% . te 
Me rhe fe fe ole fe ole nfs ofe ole ole ole ole ole oleate feof ole ofeotoaferlerleoteteotertenterte ole ole ole tle ae ole ofe ole tle he ale ale ole ole ole ale she ale ole she sle tle le slente sleslesleste ste 
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BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THE UNIVERSITY TOWN OF THE STATE 


FRANCIS FERRIER 


Rea Estate 




















UNIVERSITY STATION 


BERKELEY - CALIFORNIA 








HEARST HALL, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 











Tel > Stuart 18 Choice property for sale near University and in 
0. A. RU DOLPH eee REE 1p any partofthetown. Write tor Maps 


MAY & MORTIMER 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE ik te wee eae 


. 3278 ADELINE STREET 2123 CENTER STREET BERKELEY, CAL. 
Loans Negotiated Lorin, ALAMEDA Co., CAL. Main Entrance to University 





lL. J. MORAN ROBERT BLEAKLEY F. W. DURGIN 


W.C. MoRAN, Notary Public Telephone Derby 73 


Dealers in Furniture, 


W. C. MORAN & CO. Durgin & Bleakley Carpets, Mattings, etc. 


REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE Funeral Directors and Embalmers 


Berkeley Office, Phone Stuart 241 Schmidt Block 2158-2160 Shattuck Ave Berkeley, Cal 
Lorin Office, Phone Stuart 21 Berkeley Station Library Building Ys # 


— CALIFORNIA 


HOMESEEKERS’ EXCURSION TICKETS to California points and 
return will be sold at points named below on the first and third 
Tuesday in May, 1902, for one first-class limited fare plus $2.00, for 
the round trip. 

















Tickets good for nine months. 

Stopover privilege will be allowed on the westward trip. 
This is the time to see California. 

For further information consult the nearest agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 





From CHICAGO - - - - - . $64.50 
From ST. LOUIS - - - - . - - 59.50 
From NEW ORLEANS - . - - - 59.50 
From OMAHA - - - . - - - 52.00 
From KANSAS CITY - - - - - - 52-00 
. From HOUSTON - - - - - - - 52.00 
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CALIFORNIA'S WONDER 








Tavern of Tamalpais Mt. Tamalpais Profile Rock Point Richmond Berkeley Oakland San Francisco Pacific Ocean 
(Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diable Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 


Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Ry. 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
OverlooKing San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 





The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


OUWUER 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World’’ 




















Homeseekers 








SUBDIVISIONS OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 

WATERED LANDS OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEING MADE. 

TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACTS ARE OFFERED 

AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LANDS IN TEXAS, 

NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 

THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW HOME NOW 
IS THE TIME TO COME TO 


CALIFORNIA 


SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ABOUT IT 
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SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC COMPANY 


Division, General and Traveling Agents 


ALBANY, ORE. 
be | Ce ee Agent 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
il Rue Chapelle de Grace 





PN SEER vc casissvscessaod General European Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 

7 Ao errr General Agent 

R.O. BEAN ... .... Traveling Passenger Agent 

GEO. W. ELY Traveling Passenger Agent 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 

of) rer rrr So: Agent 
BALTIMORE, MD.—209 E. German Street 

>. SSeS RS ese: Agent 
BENSON, ARIZ. 

Ue a EEL... 5 bab babbbwenunensesesaseue Agent 
BOSTON, MASS.—170 Washington Street 

fac... eee New England Agent 


CHICAGO, ILL.—193 Clark Street 
LA. er General Agent 
R. D. WILLIAMS............... City Passenger Agent 
D. M. SWOBE.. Traveling Passenger Agent 
B.H. BULLARD.. ..- Traveling Passenger Agent 

.-Traveling Passenger Agent 

.Chinese Passenger Agent 

GEO. M. MCKINNEY, Gen’! West. Immig. Agent, 238 
Clark Street 


CINCINNATI, 0.—53 East Fourth Street 





A no. SS General Agent 
[aA oh ae Traveling Passenger Agent 
SOA) ae Traveling Passenger Agent 
STANLEY ORR........ Traveling Passenger Agent 

3 9 aH Traveling Passenger Agent 
A.D. DA Lucie cepckninecnoeenee Passenger Agent 

CITY OF MBXICO 

fe Se Ce’ ee General Agent 
A ae Commercial Agent 


DENVER, COLO.—I112 17th Street 
W. K. MCALLISTER General Agent 
A. N. OLIVER..Traveling Passenger and Freight Agent 
DETROIT, MICH.—I26 Woodward Avenue 
G. S HERRING .. se shen ea eee General Agent 
H. F. CARTER...... Traveling Passenger Agent 
A. J. RATCLIFFE.. .. Traveling Passenger Agent 
BL PASO, TEX. 
W. R. FAGAN. . Division Passenger and Freight Agent 
J. A. SPELLICY Passenger and Ticket Agent 
FRESNO, CAL.—1902 Mariposa Street 


J. F. HIXSON ..Division Passenger and Freight Agent 
WM. B. MAY Traveling Passenger Agent 






GALVESTON, TEX. 

Be RE MMMMMAIR noe ccccccceeed Division Passenger Agent 
GUAYMAS, SONORA 

J. A. NAUGLE..Gen. Pass. Agt., Sonora Ry. (Limited) 
HAMBURG, GERMANY—6-8 Karlsburg 


ow J! ee General European Agent 
HANFORD, CAL. 

A A rs eee Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA 

GALBA eer General Agents 


N & C 
WILLIAM CHOUPIAN, Chinese Passenger Agent, 36 
San Ygnacio Street 

ma ee SONORA 

E. CAM 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Mm. L. ROBBINS............ General Passenger Agent 

THOS. J. ANDERSON, Ass't Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 

JOHN HOWARD........ Passenger and Ticket haunt 
—-. aly gn Main Street 

Tete uGEEGSSEAn Ne be baw etl General Agent 

me: wane. FLA. 


MD Cunt i xcsccskebssnshapexeonetlh Agents 
LIVERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street 
ie General European Agent 
LONDON, ENG.— 
49 Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 
| « eases General European Agent 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
G. A. PARKYNS, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. and Freight Agent 
N. R. MARTIN City Passenger Agent 


H. E. MONTAGUE........Traveling Passenger Agent 
MARYSVILLE, CAL. 

II oo nionn sch 00s cs neSxepenebasecees Agent 
MONTEREY, MEX. 

Pe IE civ cinices sestwhaccesd Commercial Agent 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— 
349 Broadway and I Battery Place 


LL. Be. es... «2.6 Gen’! Eastern Passenger Agent 

JSR 6 ae Gen’! Eastern Freight Agent 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

F. S. DECKER ....Assistant General Passenger Agent 


HB ABROTT........<....00:. City Passenger Agent 
NOGALES, ARIZ. od 
SSSR ee ree ee errr Agent 


OAKLAND, CAL.—468 Tenth Street 
G. T. FORSYTH ....Division Pass. and Freight Agent 


OGDEN, UTAH 
SR REIN Coin ciossesuesnnsuscnmaae Ticket Agent 
i Ay ROE ROR os wae see ce anve sane Freight Agent 


ee ton CAL. 
TODD 


aan ROBLES, CAL. 


Cy NS RR Rr Se ey ery Sy Agent 
a PA.—109 South Third Street 

Be EU ccacki <uncsenxgueessyeseubbesaewsnee Agent 

A. M. LONCACRE uceaae Traveling Passenger pn 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

DE Ae REE, cise owini'e side eseneessnesennnus Agent 
PITTSBURG. PA.—1209 Park Building 

Oe SO! errr General Agent 

SAM'L A. MEYERS....... Traveling Passenger Agent 

M. F. VAN HORN......... Traveling Passenger Agent 

(eee tl. ae Traveling Passenger Agent 
POMONA, CAL. 

Do STEED no cbw nksasashaesasiewsneanses sunk Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

- . MILLER....Gen’l Pass Agent, Lines in Oregon 

E. LOUNSBURY ......... Traveling Freight Agent 

§ PJONES...-.< 0.00002 Traveling Passenger Agent 

WAS et fC RR aerate City Ticket Agent 
REDDING, CAL. 

ON TS 2 er ree Agent 
REDLANDS, CAL. 

ce EES (SG caGeancsvassunnnssnbuosasce Agent 
RENO, NEV. 


E. H. PRENTICE.... 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 

OS | eS rT Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH,.—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 

U8 S| 6 Gear General European Agent 


ee CAL. 
INES....Division Passenger and Freight Agent 


Division Pass. and Freight Agent 


C3 ELLIS Se ee eer Agent 
Ss. g ee: City Passenger Agent 
SALEM, O 


RE. 
WILLIAM MERRIMAN ..... eee * and Ticket Agent 


cu Gy | earns Depot Ticket Agent 
“eS. woo CITY UTAH—20!I Main Street 
| Se hee General Agent 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
PA es UE rere Division Passenger Agent 
SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 
Qo Ct ON err er Agent 
——- reek CAL.—901 Fifth Street 
a Se er ee Commercial Agent 
oan alae. CAL.—613 Market Street 
he oh So ee General Agent 
Yo) errr: Ticket Agent 
W. MCMURRAY........... Agent Information Bureau 
Se ee eae City Passenger Agent 
AR eae Traveling Passenger Agent 
Peel: a, Traveling Passenger Agent 
Pe RON ccccescsucchenccedee Passenger Agent 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 











SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Division, General and Traveling Agents 


SAN JOSB, CAL.—16 South First Street STOCKTON, CAL. 
ea pennies ——_ : cag ne ge MDs MeN ania re'cic\o.cseraieaie sia pisie wisleinicias cisiewaiels ae ais Agent 
o ee BUBLL....ccccccccses raveling Passenger Agent 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—129 South Franklin Street 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL. Fe i scevive cones New York State Agent 
“RL. eae eaerreceereee Agent 
SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEX. TACOMA, WASH.—1I108 Pacific Avenue 
EDO. SADA...Traveling Passenger and Freight Agent RNR EES oso via asia Sig vice’ aso) celaieye esiaiaiaa’es Agent 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. TUCSON, ARIZ. 
hati tg rae mes Comanenctal Agent C. M. BURKHALTER. . .Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 
-_ eo TULARE, CAL. 
ea NIN i ino 'p'0 0 0 dcsais ee sia dian obnsaineae Agent cass enveues Agent 
SANTA MONICA, CAL. eis ra 
Pi Wis BIN isos oissie sain singe viene ce vinine Agent VISALIA, CAL. 
SBATTLE, WASH.—6I18 First Avenue Ms ac Be, COIN oo. o. sonia c siaceis aiescivininis e'svisia Agent 
BONN IR Ss ceisicicas.o ee wise tsk sisea% 3100 General Agent WASHINGTON, D. C., S11 Penn. Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—903 Olive Street A. J. POSTON......General Agent, Sunset Excursions 
5 Ms MEER so o:5;5 56:6 somdraie sdeinnas General Agent 
A. S. BORGLUM......... Traveling Passenger Agent WOODLAND, CAL. 
oe LU) | © a a Traveling Passenger Agent Pee RIMS ro iyiaaisieis sce e.sivisiewadieseacuinainise ans Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in 
person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific. 








at Oroville, the County Seat of Butte County, and in the heart of 

Northern California Citrus Belt. 
Within three miles of Oroville are the largest deciduous 
orchards in the world; within the city is the largest pickling 
establishment in the United States, and within one-half mile is the largest Navel orange orchard in 
California. Oroville oranges ripen six weeks earlier than those of Southern California. Orange and 
olive shipments increasing 300 carloads annually. Semi-tropical climate all the year. Oroville is a 
modern city; 150 miles from San Francisco; 80 miles from State Capital; good railroad service; orange 
and olive land from $20 to $100 per acre, according to location; cheapest irrigating water in California. 

Gold mining, lumbering, stock-raising, poultrying, dairying. For particulars write 


D. C. McCALLUM, Oroville, Butte County, Cal. 














If interested in the Land of Sunshine, you want our 100- 

° ° page handsomely illustrated California magazine. Every 

a Z ornia O month articles on olive and walnut groves, lemon and 

orange ranches and other industries and money-making 

opportunities. Good stories; timely articles; useful information. Beautiful picture of California — 

women, flowers, fruit, big trees, beautiful homes, beach, and other scenes. Enclose one dollar for one 

year’s subscription or, twenty-five cents for four months’ trial subscription and we will answer in a 

personal letter any question you may ask about California, its industries, investments, or money-making 
opportunities. Send to-day; your money back if you want it. No free copies. 

The California Homeseeker, 20 Byrne Block, Los Angeles. Cal. 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 








HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 


VIA 
K 77 ] N 3 MISSOURI, KANSAS 
[ \ AND 
TEXAS RAILWAY... 
FROM 


CHIGAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chairs. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 Cents 





All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 





Oh Yes! 
The Katy Flyer 


is the fast train to Texas JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
We don’t call it ‘‘ limited ’”’ St. Louis, Mo. 


C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 




















“Katy Line” to tre Southwest ana Pacific Coast 
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California o o o 








Th N the summit of Mt. Hamilton is the greatest astronomi- 
e ; ; : : 
Lick cal observatory in the world. San Jose is the chief city 
of the Santa Clara Valley, one of the greatest fruit-grow- 
Observatory ing sections in the world and a garden of bloom the year round. 
g g , 
The If you are traveling to San Jose, or through that delight- 
. ful city to Mt. Hamilton, and require superior hotel accommo- 
City of dations, th 
ations, the 
San Jose HOTEL VENDOME 
The will please you. Send for beautifully illustrated booklet on 


Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory (free). 


Hotel GEO. P. SNELL, Manager 
DVendome Sem Joon, Cal: 














E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
335 PINE STREET 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY ano CORPORATION 
BONDS 


SELECT CALIFORNIA SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS 


GEO. A. BATCHELDER, MANAGER 








THE seoesesnesoesoobobolsbobbolobobbobobbobebebek 
«©A Lanp oF PLenty’’ 
JANNEY {San Joaquin 
COUPLER 


County 


Central California’s 


Garden Spot 


ese eon este ofeoteoteofeofeoteoteoteoteoteoteoteoteofeot 


THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M. C. B. COUPLER RICH BOTTOM LANDS AT 
LOW PRICES 
GOOD MARKETS 


CHEAP TRANSPORTATION 


eferfeeteefeete 


A? 
“-? 


Serle ste oles] 


The Farmer’s Opportunity 


7 
Ss 


Write to the Secretary of the 
Stockton CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
STOCKTON, CAL. 


Manufactured Exclasively by 


The McConway Torley Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


If in Los Angeles, call at the Free Exhibit 
Room, 610 South Broadway 


eo afe afe-rfe ole ote oe ne ofe ofe ofe 


c? 
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Xe 2} 
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American Steel & Wire Co. 


MANUFACTURERS GF 


American Steel Wire Drilling Line 





American Steel Wire Pumping Line 





American Steel Wire Tubing Line 





American Steel Wire Sand Line 





Swan Automatic Drilling Swivel 





GEO. HH. ISMON 


Pacific Coast Sales Agent 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


6 AND 10 PINE STREET 


FACTORY 


352 BAY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE NO. 10 











AGENCIES 


Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon 
B. W. SMITH, Sales Agent E. R. ELDREDGE, Sales Agent 


Seattle, Washington 
O. D. CoLvIN, Sales Agent 











PLEAGE MENTION SUNSET 
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TWO ELEGANT FIREPROOF HOTELS 





THE ANGELUS ieeiis, oo THE KNUTSFORD 
LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY 


G. S. HOLMES, PROPRIETOR 





























Westinghouse 


High Speed Brakes Quick Action Brakes 


The World’s Standard 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 














DUCKS FROM DOOR-KNOBS. 


Some incubators promise everything in sight; either ducks from door-knobs, or 
chicks from china nest eggs, and a full grown bird ina week ortwo. The 


> t f INCUBATOR 
e a Uu mM a won'tdothat. It’s justa good 
incubator — made for hatch- 


ing eggs in the best possible way. It is made on scientific principles, of good 
honest material, by honest workmen. Consequently it will do all that a good 
incubator ought todo. Wethink ourconstruction is a little better than any 
others; weare sure we take pains; we know we please the people. If you 
are looking for a machine that will hatch all the fertile eggs, you'll be 
interested in THE PETALUMA. Our large illustrated catalogue is sent 
free upon request. WE PAY FREIGHT ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES. 
WE MAKE A GOOD BROODER, TOO 


Petaluma Incubator Co., PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 





PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS 


SINGLE EXPANSION AND COMPOUND 


LOCOMOTIVES 


BROAD and NARROW GAUCE LOCOMOTIVES MINE, FURNACE ano COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LOCCING AND PLANTATION SERVICE 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES WITH WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 
ELECTRIC CAR TRUCKS WITH OR WITHOUT MOTORS 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 














Che St. James 


San Jose, California 


Located in the Deart of the City and facing the Beautiful St. James Park 
Starting Point for Lick Observatory, Stages Leave Daily 
Newest and Best Equipped Rotel in California 250 Rooms, 100 of which have Private Baths 





CALIFORNIA SEEDS 


NEW CREATIONS IN FRUITS 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 
Trumbull & Beebe Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
9 


419-421 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


PLEAGE MENTION SUNSET 
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THE CELEBRATED 


“Cannon BALL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE 


E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





The New York State 
SPECIAL 


A SWELL NEW TRAIN 














Lv. CHICAGO daily 5:30 p.m. 
Ar. BUFFALO ‘© 7:50 a.m. 


Ar.NEW YORK “ 8:45p.m. 
Ar. BOSTON ex.Sun. 11:30 p.m. 
With the finest equipment of 
buffet-library, sleeping and 
dining cars 
All trains arrive at and depart 
from Grand Central Station, 
42d St.and 4th Av., New York, 
the only railroad station in the 
city, and at the New South 
Station, Boston 


0. W. RUGGLES 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent 
CHICAGO 











THE RECOGNIZED.....cseee0 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


ARMY, NAVY 
“0 TOURISTS 























Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. 


If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 


San Francisco 


stor at THE QCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 
Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 


rooms by mail 





CALIFORNIA 
HOMES 


Rich, DEEP, FRUIT AND VINE LAND IN 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY, NEAR DEPOT—MAIN 
Line. CERTAIN ABUNDANT Crops. REDUCED 
TO $100 PER ACRE ON 8 YEARS’ TIME. NO 
PAYMENT REQUIRED FROM THOSE WHO 

PLANT. IT’S WORTH YOUR WHILE TO SEND 

FOR CATALOCUE OF SAN MARTIN RANCH. 


@,, Wooster, Whitton & 
‘4, Montgomery 
te: & 


tg 
ST, San FRANCOISE 








Earliest orange land in Cali- 
fornia. Water supplied by 
electric power. Crop is all 
shipped for the holiday mar- 
ket. Enormous profits from 
bearing orchards. 


Correspond with 


Mt. Whitney Power Co. 


Visalia, California 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


OGDEN 
EAST BOUND. ° 


No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Four- 
teen Section Drawing Room Sleeping Car and 
Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Chey- 
enne and Omaha. 

Six Stateroom Drawing Room Observation Car. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 
Omaha. 

Wide Vestibule Parlor Car San Francisco to Sac- 
ramento. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide 
Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha; also San Fran- 
cisco to Denver, via Grand Junction. 

Tourist car San Francisco to Kansas City, via 
Cheyenne and Denver. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally conducted 

SUNDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

TUESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via Salt Lake, 
Pueblo and Kansas City. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los 
Angeles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Minneapolis (from 
Los Angeles), via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los 
Angeles), via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

THURSDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

THURSDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Kansas City. 

FRIDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los Angeles), 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

FRIDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los Angeles), 
via Salt Lake, Pueblo and Kansas City. 

SATURDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Pueblo and Omaha. 


No.6 ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to ee via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Wide Vestibuled Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to St. Louis, via Pueblo and Kansas 


City. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver, 
via Salt Lake. 


SUNSET 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO— EAST BOUND. 


No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Daily — Buf- 
fet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to 
Los Angeles. Buffet Sleeper San Francisco to 
Raymond and San Francisco to Fresno. Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Bakersfield to Los Angeles; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Los Angeles. 

No. 26. THE OWL_ LIMITED — Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Pullman Sleeping Car San 

Francisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car, 

Compartment Car and Pullman Sleeping Car San 

Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San Fran- 

cisco to Fresno, and Mojave to Los Angeles. 


SHASTA 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS — Daily — Drawin 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Dunsmuir. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 
Dining Car, between San Francisco and Roseburg. 
No. 12. SHASTA EXPRES6— Daily —Bufet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Fourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to St. Paul, via Portland and Tacoma. 


ROUTE 


WEST BOUND. 


No. 1. OVERLAND LIMITED—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Four- 
teen Section Drawing Room Sleeping Car and 
Dining Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Cheyenne. 

Six Stateroom Drawing Room Observation Car. 

Double Drawing Room Sieeping Car and a 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha an 
Denver. 

Wide Vestibule Parlor Car Sacramento to San 
Francisco. ; : 

No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide Vesti- 
bule Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Wide Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. . 
Tourist pee ge Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 
Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. : 

TUESDAYS from Minneapolis to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. ; 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and’ Ogden. i: 

No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne; 
also via Omaha and Denver. 

Vestibuled Standard Sleeping Car St. Louis to 
San Francisco, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden toSan Francisco 

Tourist car Kansas City to San Francisco, via 
Denver and Cheyenne. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco, 
via Grand Junction. 

Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

MONDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Denver and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Chicagoto Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Minneapolis to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City and Colorado Springs. 

WEDNESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 

WEDNESDAYS from St. Louis to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. ‘ 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. , 

SATURDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Gguen. 


ROUTE 
TO SAN FRANCISCO— WEST BOUND. 


No. 7 SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles 
to San Francisco. Buffet Sleeper Raymond to San 
Francisco and Fresno to San Francisco. Tourist 
Sleeping Car Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


No. 25. THE OWL_ LIMITED— Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car, Com- 
partment Car and Pullman Sleeping Car Los An- 
geles to San Francisco; Free Reclining Chair Car 
Fresno to San Francisco. Dining Car Los Angeles 
to Mojave, and Fresno to San Francisco. 


ROUTE 
WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS — Daily—Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San ncisco. 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Dunsmuir to San 
Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 

also Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Roseburg and San Francisco 
Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul WEDNES- 
DAYS to San Francisco, via Tacoma and Portland. 
No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
‘ourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


COAST LINE 


SOUTH BOUND. 
No. 2. COAST LINE LIMITED -— Daily — Parlor 
Car, Free Reclining Chair Car, Smoking Car and 
Dining Car San Francisco to Los Angeles. 


No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to Los Angeles; also San Francisco to New Orleans. 
yy Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to El 

So. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted. 


SUNDAYS, San Francisco to New Orleans. 

MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, San 
Francisco to Washington, D. C., via New Orleans. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via New Or- 
leans; also to St. Louis, via El Paso, Flatonia and 
Waco. 

WEDNESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via El 
Paso, Fort Worth and Kansas City. 

THURSDAYS, San Francisco to Cincinnati, via New 
Orleans. 

Also San Francisco to Chicago via Fort Worth 

and St. Louis. 

SATURDAYS, San Francisco to Minneapolis, via Fla- 
tonia and Kansas City. 


NORTH BOUND. 


No. Il. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily — Parlor 
Car, Free Reclining Chair Car, Smoking Car and 
Dining Car Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily— Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco; also Los Angeles to San Francisco. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars El Paso to San 
Francisco. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted. 
TO SAN FRANCISCO 

From New Orleans SUNDAYS to San Francisco. 

From Cincinnati FRIDAYS; from New Orleans 
SATURDAYS. 

From Washington, D. C., MONDAYS, WEDNES- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS; from New Orleans WED- 
NESDAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. 

From Chicago, WEDNESDAYS; from New Orleans 
THURSDAYS. 

From St. Louis TUESDAYS; Flatonia THURSDAYS, 
and El Paso FRIDAYS. 

From Chicago TUESDAYS; from El] Paso SATUR- 
DAY: 


Ss. 
From Chicago WEDNESDAYS, and El Paso SATUR- 
DAYS. 


From Minneapolis SATURDAYS; Flatonia TUES- 
DAYS, and El Paso WEDNESDAYS. 





THERE ARE MANY WORTHY PEOPLE 
e : : NOT NEEDING MORE THAN :: : 





to write the amount of their available assets, who would like a home in California, but are deterred 
on account of the mistaken idea that they cannot buy land there or make a start without a fortune 
already in hand. Such people should investigate the 


LAGUNA DE TACHE GRANT 


in Fresno and Kings Counties, California, where you can buy some of the best and most fertile land in 
the State at $35 and $40 per acre. Land on which can be raised not only all the California fruits, but all the 
cereals, such as they know how to raise in the East, including the three great money-making products, 


CATTLE, CORN and HOGS 


If you want to change your location, if you are tired of cold winters, cyclones and blizzards, come to 
LAGUNA DE TACHE.. If you have $1,000 or even less, and an ambition to work, you can succeed. 
Write today for descriptive printed matter. A postal card brings it. 


NARES & SAUNDERS, Managers 


Mention SUNSET F LATON, FRESNO COUNTY, CAL. 











CHAS. MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT ROBT. McCALMONT, SECRETARY 
W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER W. B. CORINTH, GENERAL SUPT. 


CHAS W. MACKEY, Presivent 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, VicE-PRESIDENT 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
THE UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 











PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP Co, 


Southern California Route 


For Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and San Diego 


The express steamships SPOKANE or STATE OF CALIFORNIA leave San Francisco Sundays 
and Wednesdays. Returning, leave San Diego, Tuesdays and Fridays; Los Angeles Ports and 
Santa Barbara, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


For Los Angeles, (via San Pedro and East San Pedro), Santa Barbara, Santa 
Cruz, Monterey, San Simeon, Cayucos, Port Harford (San Luis Obispo), 
Ventura, Hueneme, and *Newport (*Bon:ta only) 


Steamships BoNnITA or Coos Bay leave San Francisco every fourth day. Returning, leave 
above ports every fourth day 


San Francisco, British Columbia and Puget Sound Route 


For Victoria, Port Townsend, Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, New Whatcom, Vancouver 


Steamships QUEEN, CITY OF PUEBLA or UMATILLA leave San Francisco every fifth day. 
Returning, leave above ports every fifth day 


Steamship SANTA Rosa — 2416 tons, length 326 feet — Southern California Route 


South-Eastern Alaska Route 
For Ketchikan, Wrangel, Juneau, Treadwell’s, Douglas City, Skaguay and Sitka 


Express steamships leave Seattle about every fifth day. Intermediate steamers every few 
days, connecting at Seattle with San Francisco steamers. Returning, leave Skaguay, Juneau, 
etc., about every fifth day, connecting at Seattle with San Francisco steamers. 


Nome Route 


Steamships SENATOR and VALENCIA will leave Seattle for Nome direct, on or about June 
Ist and June 7th respectively. 


San Francisco—Humboldt Bay Route 


Steamship Pomona leaves San Francisco for Eureka every fifth day. Returning, leaves 


Eureka every fifth day. i 
Mexican Route 


For Ensenada, Magdalena Bay, San Jose del Cabo, Mazatlan, Altata, La Paz, 
Santa Rosalia and Guaymas 
Steamship CuRACAO leaves San Francisco on 7th of each month 





Right reserved to change steamers or sailing dates on all routes. 

Rates of fare, which include a berth and meals on ocean steamers, are lower by this route 
than by any other. Through tickets sold to all the principal places on the Coast. Stages and 
railroads make close connection with steamers for all the principal places in the interior. 

For further information obtain Company’s folder and other advertising matter from any of 
the Company’s agents. The Company has offices at all the principal seaports on the Coast. 


TICKET OFFICE, 4 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. (Palace Hotel) 


GOODALL, PERKINS & CO., General Agents, {0 Market Street, San Francisco 
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CAME EMTIE 


IN THE HEART OF THE 


GREAT PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The Lands of The Eastern Oregon Land Co, 


OCATED ON the eastern slopes of the Cascade Range and comprising an area of 
465,000 acres are lands which offer to the homeseeker a most wonderful variety of 
soils from which may be selected farming, grazing or timber lands; the latter have 
proven themselves to be among the most prolific of any section of the marvelously 
productive State of Oregon. 

A home can be secured in this beautiful country and easily made to pay for itself, as 
lands are offered to actual settlers, either on a direct purchase or ata rental witha priv ilege 
of purchase at a stipulated figure. These lands are located within a stretch of country ex- 
tending from the city of The Dalles, Oregon, southeasterly to old Fort Boise on the Snake 
River. The boundary lines of the properties extend over a distance of three hundred and 
thirty miles in length by six miles in width. Their formation varies from the alluvial of 
the low lying bottom lands to the warm fertile deposits of the higher plains. There is in 
the entire area of these properties an abundance of water. 

Two trunk lines of railways—the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company and the 
Oregon Short Line—reach the northern and eastern “borders of the properties, while a 
branch line—the Columbian Southern Railway Company —has already been constructed 
through the center of the area for over one-quarter of its length with a projected extension 
which will bring every acre within but a few miles of its main line. 


A FEW OF THE FEATURES OF PRODUCTION 


Wheat yields from twenty to fifty-five bushels per acre. Rye 
Wheat and Cereals. yields from thirty to forty bushels per acre. Oats and barley 
yield from thirty to sixty bushels per acre. Corn is raised with success in several sections. 


A FAILURE OF CROPS IS UNKNOWN 








Fruits Prolific crops of superior quality consisting of apples, pears, gooseberries, rasp- 
* berries, currants, plums and greengages can be produced without danger from any 
class of pests, and shipping facilities render the marketing of such crops easy and profitable. 


Vegetables. Root crops of all classes attain a superior size and are of fine flavor. 


Grazing These beautiful plains of Eastern Oregon produce a luxuriant bunch grass, 
* heavy and abundant, which, with the equable climate, renders stock and cattle 
raising profitable. Sheep and wool raising is especially profitable, while horses, cattle and 
hogs pay well, in fact, no class of cattle fails to yield large returns. The Company offers 
no less than 250,000 acres of magnificent well-watered grazing lands. 
Timber Lands Within the confines of the Company’s tract lie vast timber belts, re- 
* markable for their extent and character. Where the tract crosses the 
Blue Mountains are magnificent forests of yellow, black and white pine, with a sprinkling 
of tamarack, while in the canyons Canada fir growsin profusion, Many of these varieties 
produce trees exceeding seven feet in diameter and averaging one hundred feet in height. 
Much of these forest tracts lies untouched, but recently constructed railway lines render 
the cutting of timber and its transportation to market a most profitable investment. 
Several sawmills are already in operation, but there is work enough to keep many such 
plants in operation for years to come, 
Climate The climatic conditions are practically perfect for the maintenance of health 
* and the production of never-failing crops. The winters are short but cold and 
are followed by a spring which opens in February and brings balmy weather with sufficient 
moisture to render all classes of production certain. ‘The summers bring ample heat for 
the maturing ofall kinds ofgrain, and the year ends with an autumn perfect in its beauty, 
rendering the harvest time one in which the farmer does not have to fear the destruction 
of the fruits of his summer toil through the sudden coming of storms. No section of the 
United States is better fitted for the maintenance of health. Pulmonary diseases are un- 
known, while all classes of bronchial troubles readily yield to the influence of the salubri- 
ous mountain breezes. Long life isa certainty in Eastern Oregon if one exercises anything 
like good judgment. 
information regarding these magnificent tracts will be furnished with prompt attention. 
To investigate the possibilities of Eastern Oregon means to become inter- 
ested in this prolific section of our country. 


Address all communications to 
THE EASTERN OREGON LAND COMPANY 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
OR AGENT, EASTERN OREGON LAND COMPANY, THE DALLES, OREGON 
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VISIT The GREAT 
Sacramento Valley 








Are You Going to CALIFORNIA? 


During the month of May, while the 
low railroad rates are still in effect? 
Then visit the SACRAMENTO VALLEY, 
a district of wonderful fertility, mild 
climate and abundant rainfall 

Locate in the Sacramento Valley and 
grow fruit, grain or stock on rich land, 
which is offered at low prices : 
Labor is scarce in the Sacramento 
Valley in the busy season. Fruit 
growers and farmers want good, re- 
liable help and offer fair wages 
Tourists arriving in Sacramento, via 
Ogden, may deposit their railroad 
tickets with the local agent at the 
depot and buy a round-trip ticket for 
ONE FARE, entitling the purchaser to 
a ride through the Sacramento aaa 
with a side trip to Oroville : 


For further particulars concerning the various coun- 
ties of this great valley, address the following Vice- 
Presidents of the Sacramento veney alii eae: 
Association 





J. W. KAERTH Colusa County Colusa 

M. R. BEARD Sacramento County Sacramento 
Cc. W. THomas Yolo County Woodland 
H. P. STABLER Sutter County Yuba City 
RALEIGH BARCAR Solano County Vacaville 
R. M. GREEN Butte County Oroville 

P. R. GARNETT Glenn County Willows 

C. F. FOSTER Tehama County Corning 

F. A. STEWART Placer County Auburn 

J. J. CHAMBERS Shasta County Redding 
W. F. ENGLEBRIGHT Nevada County Nevada City 
E. A. FORBES Yuba County Marysville 
W. C. GREEN El Dorado County Georgetown 
W. S. GREEN, President Colusa County Colusa 

F. E. WriGut, Secretary Colusa County Colusa 
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SEIN 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
===HAWK & CARLY=== 


1014 Fourth Street, Sacramento California 





HAVE THE LARGEST ACREAGE OF FARM LANDS IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
FOR SALE AT RIGHT PRICES. 


We sell Orange, Olive, Deciduous Fruit, Alfalfa, Grain and general farming lands. Agents 
for ORANGE VALE COoLony tracts, one of the most successful colonies in Northern California. 
Beautiful homes; perfect irrigation system; 2000 acres planted. 

We make a specialty of Placer County Fruit Lands. The banner deciduous fruit growing 
County of California. It ships one-fourth of the deciduous fruit of the State. Choice tracts of 
10 acres or more at AUBURN, NEWCASTLE, PENRYN, LOOMIS, ROCKLIN and ROSEVILLE, 


We invite investigation of our properties. Send for catalogue and descriptive matter. 


HAWK & CARLY, SAcRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 





Riveted Iron and Steel Pipe 


FOR CITY WATER WORKS 
HYDRAULIC, IRRIGATION AND POWER PLANTS, AIR PIPE, WELL PIPE, CASING 


We make.... We Furnish... 
Receivers, Oil Tanks, Etc. Material cut, punched and formed 
Gate Valves, Air Valves, for making pipe on the ground; 
Saddles, Flanges, Etc. can also furnish tools when necessary 


MODERN SMACHINERY LOWEST PRICES ‘BEST WORK 


The Schaw-Batcher Company Pipe Works 


539 Mission Street 2h to 259 j- Street 
SAN FRANCISCO ad * SACRAMENTO 





HALL, LUHRS & CO. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
Proprietors “OUR TASTE” HAMS OYSTERS, FRUITS and VEGETABLES 
908-916 Second Street, Sacramento, Cal. 





Hawley, Bohl & Phillips 


CALIFORNIA FARM LANDS 
Free Illustrated Catalogue 319 J Street, Sacramento 
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HoTEL DEL CORONADO 


The greatest and grandest of American Resort Hotels 
Seven hundred and fifty elegant rooms 
Twenty acres of grounds 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


American Plan During the Entire Year 
European Plan January, February and March Only 



































THE CLIMATE ENVIRONMENTS 
R for th : : : 

The Official United States Weather snowned for t ¢ social quality of its 
patrons, opportunities for pleasure and 

Bureau reports show Coronado to ai : € historic ; 
: A ght-seeing, scenes of historic interest, 

have the least rainfall, most sunshine trip to Old Mexi nae ate 
d most even temperature of any moe LR AIRS Hg el 
sine Californi P ’ grand balls, excursion parties, fishing, 
a shooting, golf, mid-winter surf bathing 























“THE Brest of EVERYTHING” 
is the Motto of 











HOTEL DEL CORONADO 











RATES 


American Plan - - - $3.00 per day and up 
European Plan, rooms - - 1.50 per day and up 


For beautiful descriptive souvenirs write to 


H. F. Norcross, Agent E. S. Bascocx, Manager 
Cor. Spring and Second Sts., Los Angeles Coronado Beach, California 
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ENCIRCLE THE BAY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Weekly Trips for Pleasure Seekers 
Around the Shores of this Picturesque Bay 


ALL IN ONE DAY 
Round Trip Rate, $3.75 including Drive 


and Luncheon 


EX 





CX 


BRERA 


The Route is by Steamer to Oakland and thence in Observation Chair 

Cars through the Orchards of Santa Clara Valley, in sight of LICK 

OBSERVATORY, including a visit to STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
and San Jose, the Garden City 


Details furnished by Agents of 


Southern Pacific Company 
RERERERE SB SSSSSse t& 
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